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has increased personal incomes more than expected. Although demand may weaken some 
as economic growth slows later in the year, it should remain relatively strong. 
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Foreign demand has been and wiJl continue strong. Agricultural exports are expected to 
reach an all-time high of over $30 billion in the current fiscal year. 
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Net farm income is expected to improve further in 1979. Higher prices are expected to 
push cash receipts up faster than production expenses, Leaving net farm income above the 
1978 level of £28 billion. 
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While retail food prices in 1979 are still expected to increase within a range of 6 to* 10 
percent from last year, bad weather and stronger than expected demand have added 
about I percent to last month's forecast increase of 7*4 percent, 
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Several Important issues currently being debated by policymakers concern the extent to 
which the government should support farm prices and income, the risk the government 

might assume for disasters, and the attitude toward trade, particularly imports. 
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The Soviet Union's push to expand its livestock industry— and its subsequent need for 
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variable, grain export market for the United States. 
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Outlook in Brief 



Major developments reported in this issue 
of Agricultural Outlook include: Assessment 
of general economic conditions and their 
implication for agriculture and food; the 
sharp rise in January 1979 food prices; and 
revised forecasts of 1979 commodity prices* 
food prices, agricultural exports, and farm 
income. 

The economy entered J979 after achiev- 
ing good gains in real growth in gross 
national product, disposable personal 
income, and employment in 1978. Gains 
were especially strong in the fourth quarter. 

The U.S. economy is expected to grow 
more slowly this year than last. In January 
there was some evidence that the pace of 
economic growth had begun to slow: indus- 
trial production was up only slightly from 
December, but there were gains in employ- 
ment. The employment possibilities will 
affect the level of off-farm income which is 
now greater than net farm income. 

Inflation continues to be a major 
problem; the January Consumer Price Index 
was higher by 0.9 percent than December's 
and January -food price increases were 
sharply higher, 

Farm commodity prices have increased 
considerably during the first 2 months of 
1979. In February, the Index of Prices 
Received by Farmers (1967=100) reached 
240, up 8 percent from December 1978. 
Prices of livestock increased the most, led 
by the average of beef cattle prices which 
increased from $54.10 per cwt in Decem- 
ber to $64.10 in February. 



Compared with fourth quarter 1978, 
revised forecasts of the index for first 
quarter 1979 and the year as a whole are 
as follows: 



Fourth quarter 

1978 
Midpoint of First 

quarter 1979 
Range for 1979 



Live- 
stock 



232 

251 
245-265 



AU farm 
prod- 
Crops ucts 



203 

212 
200-220 



219 

233 

225-240 



While retail food prices in 1979 are still 
expected to increase within a range of 6 to 
10 percent tbove 1978» current conditions 
suggest an average rise of about 8H percent. 
Conditions in late January had suggested 
an increase of about 7% percent. Adverse 
weather and stronger than expected demand 
have added about I percent to that estimate. 

The increase for the year as a whole is 
expected to be less than last year's 10 per- 
cent rise because of anticipated slower 
growth in the economy and large prospective 
supplies of most commodities. 

Most of the food price increase for 1979 
will occur early this year. Weather-induced 
supply problems or some fresh foods and 
tight meat supplies this winter with strong 
demand caused prices to rise more than 
expected. 

World grain supplies are abundant and 
large crops are likely again this year if 
weather conditions are favorable. Beef 
slaughter will decline further, but there are 
signs producers have started to rebuild the 
breeding herd. Pork and poultry production 
will rise sharply. 



Marketing margins are expected to in- 
crease this year in line with the expected 
rate of inflation in the rest of the economy. 

Per capita food consumption will be 
steady in 1979 with a slight shift from 
animal products to crop products in the diet. 
Food expenditures in real terms will increase 
slightly more than population growth. When 
measured in current dollars, consumer 
demand for food will remain very strong and 
expenditures will rise substantially, mainly 
because prices will increase. 

Foreign demand has been and will con- 
tinue strong. Agricultural exports are 
expected to reach an all-time high of over 
$30 billion in the current fiscal year. 

The export volume of major commodities, 
however, will remain near the 122-million* 
metric-ton level of last year. Exports will 
increase to most areas except the USSR. 

Net farm income is expected to improve 
further in 1979. Higher prices are expected 
to cause 1979 cash receipts to rise faster 
than production expenses, leaving net farm 
income (before inventory adjustment) above 
the 1978 level of $28.2 billion. Present 
information indicates that the final outcome 
will range between $28 and $33 billion, with 
current conditions suggesting something 
around $30 billion. 

Although economic growth is expected 
to slow this year, off-farm income should 
match, and may exceed last year's $34 
billion. Total income of farm operators this 
year could exceed that of 1978. 
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General Economy 

Key monthly economic indicators 
revealed that the Nation's economy slowed 
in January. Severe weather in some parts of 
the country was undoubtedly a factor. 
However, a slowdown was expected to 
follow the rapid pace of econohnic activity 
during the fourth quarter of 1978. During 
this period, the total output of goods and 
services increased 6.4 percent (annual rate). 

Economic Activity Slows 
In January 

Industrial production barely increased in 
January, compared with an average monthly 
gain of about 0.6 percent in 1978. The 
slowing was widespread, and included a 
larger than expected decline in automobile 
assembJies. Inventories continued to increase 
moderately in December, but were still at 
low levels. 

Housing starts declined nearly 20 percent 
in January to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1 ,650,000 units. This is about the 
same level as in the winter months of 1978. 

Personal income posted the smallest 
increase in a year. However, the January 
increase was from a high base, reflecting 
large Government payments to grain farmers 
in December. 



The only strong indicator in January was 
employment. Last year's fast pace of employ- 
ment gains continued. The 5.8 percent 
unemployment rate has stayed about the 
same for the past 6 months, but is expected 
to rise this year. 

The Producer Price Index for finished 
goods increased a seasonally adjusted 1 .3 
percent in January, while the Consumer 
Price Index rose 0.9 percent- The current 
forces exerting upward pressure on prices 
are quite powerful, but the inflation rate is 
expected to taper off as overall economic 
activity slows this year. 

Demand for Food Remains Strong 

Consumer demand weakened in January 
as retail sales rose a slim 0.4 percent (sea- 
sonatly adjusted) following 3 months of 
sizable increases. Sales of durable goods 
declined 2.4 percent, and sales of non dura- 
bles increased 1 ,0 percent. 

Food store sales remained relatively 
strong— increasing 1 .6 percent over 
December and 13.1 percent over the same 
month last year. 

Despite a projected slowdown in the 
growth of real per capita income, personal 
consumption expenditures for food in real 
dollars are expected to advance at an annual 
rate of 1W percent during the first half of 
1979. 

Continued economic growth, rising 
incomes, and population growth in major 
world markets are further expanding world 
demand for food, feed stuffs, and raw 
materials. Demand for improved diets, 
along with relatively abundant feed supplies, 
is leading to increases in hog and poultry 
production in many countries. 

Stronger world markets are resulting in a 
continued Large volume of world trade and 
particularly U.S. farm product exports, 
despite record world grain and oilseed crops. 
The depreciation of the dollar has also 
helped to encourage exports of some com- 
modities to certain markets. 
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Fiscal 1980 Budget Tight 

The fiscal 1980 budget (Oct. 1979- 
Sept. 1980) is designed to reduce the rate 
of inflation by restraining Federal expendi* 
tures. The goal Is to reduce the Federal 
deficit to $29 billion from this year's esti- 
mated $37.4 billion, while still permitting 
continued moderate growth. 

The new budget assumes real GNP growth 
(on a calendar basis, year over year) of 2.5 
percent in 1980, compared with an estimated 
3.3 percent in 1979, The reduction in 
growth is expected to lower the increase in 
the Consumer Price Index to 6,7 percent in 
1980, from 8.2 percent in 1979, At the same 
time, the unemployment rate is projected to 
rise no more than 6.2 percent in 1980, 



farm Program Outlays 
Down from 1978 High 
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Outlays for farm income stabilization are 
projected at S5.0 billion in fiscal 1979, 
down from 1978*i peak of $6,6 billion. If 
conditions warrant, a further decline of $2 
billion is scheduled for 1980, However, the 
level of expenditures under the price support 
programs can vary considerably depending 
primarily on weather and other natural 
market circumstances. 

The 1980 budget assumes generally lower 
production of feed grains and improved 
markets for grains both at home and abroad, 
thus reducing the costs of commodity 
support programs. In addition, the short- 
term export credit program is estimated to 
be reduced as export markets strengthen and 
other means of financial assistance become 
available. 

However, if these assumptions do not 
materialize and if 1979 crops are larger than 
expected, the Food and Agriculture Act may 
require larger outlays for price support 
operations than are currently budgeted. 

Agricultural research and service func* 
tions Including research, extension, 
economic intelligence, and animal and plant 
health— have been budgeted SI, 2 billion 
for 1980, down slightly from 1979 esti- 
mated Levels. 

Other 1980 budget items of importance 
to the food and fiber sector include: $6.9 
billion for the Food Stamp Program 
designed to help about 17 million needy 
individuals maintain an adequate diet; $3.9 
billion for school lunch and other nutrition 
programs; and SI billion for the Food for 
Peace Program which will provide around 
67 million tons of food for the world's 
needy. 

World Economic Developments 
SpurlLS, Exports 

The value of total merchandise exports, 
excluding military grants, increased 18 
percent In 1978, following average increases 
of around 7 percent per annum over the 
preceding three years. Export value during 
the fourth quarter of 1978 was 33 percent 
over the same period in 1977. 



U,S. merchandise exports in 1979 are 
expected to continue the rapid expansion 
begun last year. Faster economic growth in 
other industrialized countries, and continued 
improvement in the competitiveness of U.S. 
goods in world markets, will be major 
factors. 

As the U.S. economy slows this year, 
growth rates abroad, particularly in Europe, 
are expected to exceed that of the United 
States* This will be a significant factor in 
helping to expand U.S. exports. 

In addition to relative growth rates, U,S. 
exports depend upon price competitiveness 
in world markets. Price competitiveness 
varies with inflation rates here and abroad 
and the shifting vtlue of the dollar in world 
markets. In 1978, the domestic inflation 
rate was higher than the average level for 
some key trading partners. But, the decline 
of the dollar more than compensated for 
this unfavorable development. Now, with 
the dollar relatively stable at a low level, 
and inflation rates here and abroad about 
the same, favorable price competitiveness 
is projected for 1979. 

MAJOR INDUSTRIAL NATIONS: 
ANNUAL CHANGE IN GROWTH RATES 
AND CONSUMER PRICES 

1975 1976 1977 1978 
Real gross nit ion a I 

product ^Percent) 

United Statet -1.3 5.7 4,9 3,9 

Wett Germany -2.6 5.6 2.6 3.0 

Japan 2.4 6.0 5.2 5.8 

Canada 1.2 5.8 2,7 3.5 

France -.1 5.6 3.0 3.0 

United Kingdom . . -1 .6 2.6 1 .6 3.0 

Italy ." -3.5 5.6 1.7 2.0 

Consumer pricsi 

United State* 9.1 5.8 6.5 7.6 

Wen Germany 6.0 4.5 3.9 28 

Japan 11.4 9.3 8.0 4.0 

Canada 10.8 75 80 8,0 

France 11.9 9.6 9.4 9.5 

United Kingdom . , 24.2 16.6 1 5.8 8.0 

Italy 17.0 16,8 17.0 12.0 

Source: OECD for foreign countries 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Stronger-than-expected world markets 
are resulting in a continued large volume of 
U.S. farm product exports* despite record 
world grain and oilseed crops. The deprecia- 
tion of the dollar has also helped to encour- 
age exports of some commodities to certain 
markets. As a result, U.S. agricultural 
export prospects for fiscal 1979 have 
improved in recent months and volume and 
value forecasts have been raised. Export 
volume of major commodities may now 
about equal last year's record 122 million 
metric tons. The value of U.S. agricultural 
exports may increase by 1 J percent to over 
$30 billion in fiscal 1979, due mainly to 
higher prices for soybeans and products, 
wheat, feed grains, animal products, and 
fruits and vegetables. 

U.S- agricultural imports in fiscal 1979 
are likely to increase 6 percent to a record 
$14.8 billion. Most of the value increase 
will stem from higher prices, especially for 
meat. Thus, the 1979 agricultural trade 
balance would reach i record $15.5 billion 
compared with the $134 billion in the 
previous year. 



Exports of Most Agricultural 
Commodities To Increase 

October-December farm exports were up 
34 percent in value over a year earlier, when 
a dock strike slowed shipments. The export 
volume of major commodities was up 16 
percent. The sharpest volume increases were 
recorded for tobacco, wheat, and protein 
meal. Substantial gains were also achieved 
for soybeans, cotton, and rice. 

Following a 30-percent volume gain in 
fiscal 1978, soybean exports are expected 
to increase a tenth this year. Small gains are 
also expected for feed grains, rice, and 
tobacco. These increases will likely be 
offset by slightly smaller shipments of 
wheat, cotton, and vegetable oils. 

U.S. wheat exports in fiscal 1979 may 
drop by 2 million tons because record world 
production of 436 million tons has reduced 
demand and increased competition in major 
markets. Major developments that are 
affecting wheat exports are: 

— U.S. exports to the European Commu- 
nity (EC) may drop 1015 percent from the 
high level of fiscal 1978. Despite their record 
crop, the EC remains a deficit producer of 
high quality wheat. 

— Because of the record 1978 Soviet 
wheat harvest, USSR imports of U.S. wheat 
will probably be only the minimum 3 
million tons as required by ihe U.S.-USSR 
Grain Agreement. 

— Chinese wheat imports of 9 million 
tons, including 3 million tons or more from 
the United States, partially to be used for 
upgrading diets. 

— Despite increased competition from 
other exporters, U.S. exports to developing 
countries are still expected to continue near 
last year's high level of three-fifths of 
exports. 

U.S. feed grain exports are now expected 
to top last year's record despite the sharp 
increase in world production and a buildup 
in world stocks, Exports during October- 
January were about 1 million tons above 
those of a year earlier. U.S. feed grain 
exports have been encouraged by: 

— The opening of the Chinese market for 
3.5 million tons of U.S. com. 



- Larger than anticipated exports to the 
European Community as the result of their 
continued expansion in hog and poultry 
production. 

- US. exports of com to the USSR well 
above the 3-million-ton minimum set in the 
grain agreement, reflecting expanding live- 
stock and poultry industries, a decline in 
Soviet corn production, and an expected 
increase in Soviet wheat stocks. 

— Continued increased expansion of live* 
stock production in rapidly growing West 
and East Asian developing countries. 

U.S. exports of oilseeds and products are 
expected to increase to a record $87 billion 
in fiscal 1979. U-S. soybean exports are 
expected to increase 9 percent to a record of 
over 2 J million tons. Some of the significant 
developments affecting U.S. trade are: 

— A 5-percent increase in exports to the 
EC reflecting their livestock production 
expansion. This increase will follow a 28- 
percent gain in fiscal 1978. The expansion in 
the use of low protein foods has slowed, and 
during 1979 the grain protein meal price 
ratio may be less favorable to meal. 

- Expected exports to the Soviet Union 
of over 1 million tons because of their poor 
sunflower harvest* 

— Further livestock production expansion 
in developing countries, which is creating a 
demand for more U.S. soybeans. 



U.S. Farm Exports May Rise Again in fiscal 
1979; Trade Balance to Widen 




1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 A 
October-September Year 

°Ending with year indicated, A Forecast. 
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Exports of most other commodities are 
expected to show significant gains in 
1978/79. 

VS. cotton exports are expected to 
remain very Large as foreign production 
changed Little during 1978 and foreign 
consumption is likely to show moderate 
gains in 1979. 

Higher prices for most animal products 
are pushing export values to a record S3 J 
billion. Reduced foreign supplies have 
stimulated U.S. exports of cattle hides- 

Although the export value of fruits and 
vegetables is expected to increase, U.S. 
exports of citrus and dried fruits are likely 
to fall because of reduced VS. production 
and increased competition in the EC market 
from Mediterranean citrus producers. 

International Wheat Negotiations Fail 

Negotiations on a new International 
Wheat Agreement were suspended indefi- 
nitely February 14. 

The three stumbling blocks that resulted 
in the failure of the Wheat Conference were: 
stock shares and size, price ranges, and 
special provisions for developing countries. 

The United States originally proposed a 
reserve size of 30 million metric tons but 
later dropped it to 25 million. 1 lowever this 
still exceeded by several million metric tons 
the amount many of the countries were 
willing to support. The participants also 
disagreed on what share of the reserve each 
country should be responsible for stocking. 

The price range problem was essentially 
a division between the developed and the 
developing countries. The developed coun- 
tries wanted to accumulate stocks when the 
price fell to SI40 per metric ton and sell 
when the price reached $210 per metric 
ton ($200 the first year). The developing 
countries wanted a price range of $125 to 
$160 per metric ton. 



The developing countries also wanted 
the developed countries to establish a 
special fund which the developing 
countries would use to finance (via interest 
free loans) the establishment and mainten- 
ance of their share of the reserve- The 
Developed Countries refused to establish 
such a fund. 

According to the conference chairman, 
participants will continue to seek agree- 
ment and the next wheat conference will be 
held only after agreement has been reached. 
The International Wheat Council will meet 
in London on March 20 to decide whether 
the 1971 Wheat Agreement should be 
extended 1 or 2 years and whether the 
contribution requirements in the Food Aid 
Convention should be changed. 

One alternative, now that the Wheat 
Conference has failed, is an agreement with 
other wheat exporting countries that would 
not specifically support prices, but would be 
a tacit understanding among exporters to 
avoid a subsidized price war. 

It is not expected that the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations will be affected by the 
collapse of the wheat negotiations- How- 
ever, the Coarse Grains Trade Convention 
collapsed with the failure of the wheat 
negotiations. 

March Situation Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's World Food and Agricultural 
Outlook and Situation Board this month 
are: 



Title 



Off Press 



Poultry & Egg 


March 7 


Fruit 


March 9 


Dairy 


March 12 


livestock and Meat 


March 13 


Tobacco 


March 1 5 


Rice 


March 28 



Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054 South Building, USDA. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. 




Agricultural 
Economy 



Net farm income in 1979 is now expected 
to exceed that for 1978. While uncertainties 
with respect to weather and livestock 
production suggest a range in the forecasts 
from $28 billion to $33 billion, the most 
likely forecast at this time is a net farm 
income before inventory adjustments of 
about $30 billion. 

Revisions in forecasts of livestock prices 
are primarily responsible for the higher farm 
income forecasts, livestock prices are 
expected to increase about a fifth over 1978 
levels. Receipts to that subsector are now 
expected to be around $68 billion; market- 
ings will decline somewhat. 

At the beginning of 1979. large crop 
inventories were recorded. Sales of a large 
portion of these holdings during the year is 
expected to contribute to crop marketings. 
This, coupled with an expected small 
increase in crop prices* results in a crop 
receipts forecast of $55 billion. 

Total farm marketing receipts during 
1979 are thus forecast at $123 billion. 

Nonmoney income and Government 
payments are anticipated to be $14 billion 
The Government payment component is 
expected to be about $2 billion. (For 1978. 
payments were $3 billion.) 
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Gross farm income forecast at near $137 
billion is 10 percent higher than the 1978 
value. Higher costs of purchased livestock 
will be in important factor In anticipated 
increases in production expenses of about 
10 percent. 

Total net income does not necessarily 
tell the full story on the financial well being 
of American farmers. The plight of Indi- 
vidual farmers varies considerably with 
factors such as farm size, commodity mix, 
local weather, and distances from major 
markets. 

Farm income is also not the only measure 
of farmers' economic welfare. Growth in 
asset values Is quite Important. Plus, many 
farm families earn substantial income off the 
farm. 

The value of farm sector assets was a 
record $798 billion at the beginning of 
1979, up $90 billion from the previous year. 
Most of the assets are In farmland. 

But the impact of the rising farmland 
values is not always positive for established 
landowners, rising asset values helps them 
remain in agriculture during periods of 
depressed prices. 

For operators who have recently purchased 
land, high land values make it difficult to 
service their debt during periods of low farm 
prices. And for those operators who do not 
own land* rising land values make it difficult 
to become landowners or to cover escalating 
rental costs. 

1978 Farm Income Estimates 
Revised Slightly 

Last month's Agricultural Outlook 
contained the first estimates of 1978 farm 
income. Since that time, information 
contained in several statistical reports has 
become available. The new information was 
primarily associated with crops-affecting 
receipts, inventories and crop related 
expenses. On the basis of these new data, 
3978 farm income estimates have been 
revised slightly. Further revisions are not 
anticipated until the middle of 1979. Farm 
production expenditure data become avail- 
able then. 

Grain inventories at the end of 1978 were 
larger than expected when farm income first 
estimates were published. This inventory 
increase contributed an additional S.5 
billion to 1978 net farm income after inventory 
adjustment. 

The new Information was primarily 
associated with crops— affecting receipts, 
inventories and crop related expenses. The 
following table summarizes the overall 
components as estimated in January and 
updated in February for 1978: 



Total Farm Operator Income 
Reaches Mew High 

Bil. dol. 
40 




1965 71 '73 '75 77 79 

o Including inventory adjustment, 1978 estimated, 
1979 projected. 



1978 annual rate in- 


January 


February 


Billion dottars 


58 
52 

110.0 


58.0 

52.2 

110.2 


11.1 

2.8 
1239 

95.8 


til 

3.0 

124.3 

96.1 


28,1 


28.2 


2 


.6 


28.3 


288 


145 


14.7 



Cash marketing receipts: 
Livestock and products 

Crops 

Total marketings . , . 

Nonmoney, other ca*h 
income .......... 

Government payments . . 

Gross farm income , , , , 

Production expenses . . . 

Net before Inventory 
adjustment 

Value of Inventory 
adju&iment. ...... 

Net after inventory 

adjustment 

Deflated by CPI 
11967-100) 



Marketing information for December 
grain stock as of January 1, and annual 
1978 crop production reports resulted in a 
marginal change in cash marketing receipts 
and a S0.6 billion increase in the value of 
crop inventory changes. The value of the 
decline in cattle and calf inventories was 
slightly greater than anticipated due to 
higher values per head. The combined value 
of the physical changes in farm commodi- 
ties was SO .4 billion larger than initially 
estimated. Direct Government payments in 
December were higher for both wheat and 
feed grains than had been expected. Produc- 
tion expenses were revised up due to new 
information on fertilizer and fuel 



Fertilizer Prices Will Be Higher 
This Spring 

January planting intentions have not 
significantly changed the fertilizer use 
outlook for the 1 978/79 fertilizer year (July 
1978-June 1979). Consumption of all 
primary plant nutrients is still expected to 
increase about 7 percent from a year earlier. 
Nitrogen and potash consumption wilt be up 
6 percent, while phosphate use will increase 
9 percent. 

Average prices this spring, however, are 
now expected to be up 4 to 6 percent from 
last year. Supplies are expected to be 
adequate for the rest of the 1978/79 season. 

Disruptions in natural gas and petro- 
chemical production in Iran are contribu- 
ting to tight world supplies and causing large 
price increases for sulphur—an essential 
ingredient in the production of phosphate 
fertilizers. Iran has cutoff natural gas 
exports to the Soviet Union, and the USSR 
has stopped natural gas exports to Poland, 
a major sulphur producer and exporter. 

Insufficient natural gas supplies and 
severe winter weather have decreased 
Poland's sulfur production. As a result, 
Polish sulfur exports declined 66 percent in 
January. 

Major customers of Poland have been 
forced to enter the international spot 
market for sulfur, driving prices up more 
than 20 percent in Western Europe and 7 
percent in the U.S. Gulf. Average phosphate 
fertilizer prices will likely increase more 
than had been expected this spring. 

In spite of [die domestic production 
capacity, the United States imported over 
827,000 metric tons of ammonia during 
July -December 1978-nearly double year- 
earlier levels. Canada is the largest source 
of ammonia imports, with Mexico a close 
second. The pace of imports from Mexico 
has quickened since September. 

Ammonia imports from the USSR have 
slowed since September, partly due to 
winter weather conditions. 

At the same time, U.S. fertilizer producers 
have increased exports of certain fertilizers 
over last year's levels as follows: 

Urea upatleast 77 percent 

Diammonium 

phosphate up over 50 percent 

Concentrated super- 
phosphate up 28 percent 

Phosphoric acid up 68 percent 

The large increases in phosphate fertilizer 
exports are partly responsible for rising 
phosphate fertilizer prices. 
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Commodity Highlights 

Winter weather continues to disrupt 
marketings of Crops and livestock and to 
slow livestock production. Earlier cold 
snaps cut prospects for winter vegetables 
and citrus crops. These weather-related 
developments along with a sharply smaller 
cattle herd and a labor dispute on the 
West Coast have raised farm commodity 
prices above anticipated levels. With strong 
consumer demand, estimates of livestock 
and poultry prices for the spring and 
summer have been raised. Price develop- 
ments for the major Held crops are about 
as expected and the outlook remains the 
same, except for soybeans where dry 
weather in South America is increasing 
world demand for U.S. soybeans and soy- 
bean products. 



Cattle Cycle: Cattlemen have been reducing 
the size of their herds now for 4 years. The 
Nation's cattle herd declined about 5% 
million head during 1978, reaching 111 
million head at the beginning of this year. A 
squeeze on profits and weather problems 
several yean ago prompted the sellofT 
Higher cattle prices in recent months have 
encouraged cattlemen to take steps to 
increase the beef herd, but an upswing in the 
cattle inventory is not likely to begin until 
1980. Beef production will decline 5 to 7 
percent in 1979 and about half this much in 
1980. Beef output likely will then rise for 
several years. 

Cattle Prices: Cold weather and snow dis- 
rupted winter marketings in the Midwest, 
but fed cattle marketings during January 
were still up 8 percent. Choice steer prices 



have risen from about $54 per cwt. last fall 
to about $65 in recent weeks due to strong 
demand and smaller n on fed beef supplies. 
Some price weakness may develop in late 
winter or early spring as the weather 
improves. Renewed price strength is in 
prospect toward summer as beef production 
remains well below 1978. 

Hogs: Severe winter weather is taking a toll 
of baby pigs, but the experience of the past 
2 winters has helped farmers save more pigs. 
As a result, pork production this summer 
likely will not be affected as much by the 
recent cold and snow as in the past 2 years. 
Pork output this Spring likely will be up 8 
to 10 percent. Sharper increases in pork 
production— perhaps 10 to 15 percent above 
last summer's— are in prospect during the 
seasonally light summer months. 



KEY STATISTICAL INDICATORS OF THE FOOD AND FIBER SECTOR 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Annual Annual 



Prices received by farmers (1967-100) 

Livestock end Products (1967-100} 

Crops (1967-100* 

Pncespa-dby firmefs, ill items (1967-100) 

Production items (1967-100)' 

Farm Production (1967-100) 

LiVKtock and Products (1967-100) , 

Crops (1967-1001 



1B6 
177 
197 
191 
198 
117 
105 
121 



Farm income* 
Cash receipts iSbil.) 94.5 

Livestock 1$ bil.) 46.2 

Crops {$ bil.) „ . , 483 

Gross firm income ($ bil.) , . . 104.1 

Production expense* ($ twU ............ 

Net income before inventory adjustment 

($b.l.) 

Net Income after inventory edjui tment 

($bi.)' ,..._...„ 



83.0 

21.1 



18,8 



Market basket:* 

Retail coit (1967-100) 175.4 

Farm value (1967^100) 177.8 

Spread (1967-tOO) T74.0 

Farm value/retail CO*t (%) 38 

Retail prices; 

Food (1967-100) 180.8 

At home (1967-100) 179.5 

Away -from -home (1967-100) 186.1 

Per capita food use (1967-100) 105.3 

Animal-products (1967-100) 1 103-5 

CroP-producH (1967-1001 107.2 



Agricultural export* ($ hi.)* . 
Agricultural jmportl ($ bO*' 



22.8 
10.5 



183 

175 
192 
202 
208 
121 
106 
129 



96.1 
47.6 
48.5 
1081 
88.0 

20.1 

20.6 



179.2 

178.1 

1800 

38 



192.2 
190.2 
200.3 

104.4 
103.3 

105.7 

24.0 
13.4 



193 
195 
192 
211 
218 



104.6 
52.7 
51.9 

118.3 
92.5 

25.8 

26.3 



188.1 

t9l.2 

186.1 

38 



201,8 
1995 
210.3 



101.0 



61 
30 



214 

215 
212 
218 
226 



109.3 
57.4 
51.9 

1230 
95.0 

28.0 

28.0 



199.1 

211.1 

191 8 

40 



100.3 



6.5 
3,9 



214 
220 
207 
221 
228 



109.0 
57.7 
51.3 

122.6 
95,5 

27.4 

27.6 



204 2 

213.2 

198.7 

39 



2105 215.3 
210,0 214.4 

215.9 221.8 



100.9 



7,9 

3.4 



JV l 



219 
232 
203 
225 
232 



117.7 

64.0 

53.7 

1332 

101.6 

31.7 

33.2 



206.2 

213.8 

201.6 

39 



<218.0 
216.5 
226.0 



104,4 



6.8 
36 



Annual 



210 

216 
203 
219 
226 
122 
108 
131 



1t0.2 
58.0 
52.2 

124.3 

96.1 

28.2 
28.8 



199,4 

207.4 

194.5 

39 



211.4 

210.2 
278.4 

104,2 
102.2 
106.5 

27.3 

139 



Forecast 



233 
251 
212 
234 
243 



1.24 

6B 

55 

137 

104 

33 

32 



215 
230 
206 

40 



225 
224 
231 



8,2 
3.9 



233 
252 
212 
237 

245 



121 

66 

55 

136 

105 

31 
30 



228 
227 
234 



1006 100.7 



7.6 

3.8 



Annual 

Range 

225-245 
240-270 
175-216 
233-240 
240-248 



118-128 
65-70 
5358 

132-142 

104-109 

2833 
28-33 



217 213 221 

228 222-234 

211 208-213 

40 3^40 



224-233 
223 231 

234-240 

104-105 
101-103 

106-108 

27-33 

14-16 



1 Prellmfrwv. 1 The chances are 2 out of 3 that the Final outcome will fall within this range. * Including interest, wages, and taxes. * Quarterly data are seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; 1978 data are preliminary estimates, 'includes net change in farm inventories. 'Quarterly data are given fl t annual rates. 1978 revised to 
conform with the new Consumer Price Index -Alt urban. 'Quarterly data exclude fish Products. * Annual and quarterly data are based on Oct Sept. fiscal years ending 
with indicated yean: quarters Indicated refer to fiscal year quarters, not calendar years, i.e. IV 1977 means July-Sept. 1977, 1 1978 means Oct. -Dec. 1977, etc. 
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Broilers: Output during the winter and 
spring will be*8 to 10 percent Larger than 
a year earlier. Despite expanding production, 
wholesale broiler prices will likely average 
around 4 to 6 cents a pound higher this 
winter than last. Prices wilJ continue strong 
in the spring— averaging about the same as 
a year earlier. 

Turkeys: First half production is expected 
to be 20 to 25 percent above 1978's 628 
million pounds. Production is seasonally 
light in the first half, accounting for a third 
or less of annual production in recent years. 
Turkey prices have dropped substantially 
from highs last December, but are still well 
above a year ago. Further declines are likely 
in coming months and prices may drop 
below year-earlier levels because of larger 
turkey supplies and increasing pork and 
broiler production. 

Milk: Farm prices have held strong this 
winter even though supplies are increasing. 
Prices of block cheese, American cheese, 
and nonfat dry milk have held close to the 
autumn peaks, while butter and barrel 
cheese prices have declined. Farm milk 
prices during the spring will likely be close 
to the support price which will become 
effective April 1. 

Fruit: With higher grower prices and 
increased marketing costs, retail fruit prices 
during the first half of 1979 are expected to 
average considerably higher than a year ago. 
Moderately to sharply higher grower prices 
were reported for all fruits in January. 
Although cold storage stocks of apples and 
pears in early January were considerably 
larger than a yeir ago, prices are not likely 
to decline. Relatively good demand and 
smaller supplies of citrus have pushed up 
prices for all fruits. Thus, grower prices this 
spring are expected to remain substantially 
above year -earlier levels. 

Wheat: Prices at the farm level have 
surpassed $3j00 p* r bushel, but some weak- 
ening is likely in the next several months. 
Farm prices likely will average S2 + 90 to 
$3.00 per bushel in 1978/79, compared with 
$233 last year. Exports slackened this 
winter, but the total for the marketing year 
is expected to be near the high 1977/78 
level. With 8 percent Larger plantings of 
winter wheat and some increase likely in 
spring wheat seeding*, prospects are for a 
larger crop than last year's L8 billion 
bushels. 



More Broilers and Pork, Less Beef rn 1979 

Output (fail, lb<) Price (C Q** lb.) 

4.00 1 Po^k 65 




55 



50 



45 



40 



35 



65 



60 



55 



50 



40 



35 



65 



60 



55 



50 



46 



40 



35 



o Barrows and gifts, 7 markets. * Forecast. 
^Choice steers, Omaha. o9oty whotesale. 



Rice: The pace of rice exports since August 
is currently on a par with a year ago, but 
year end totals are not expected to match 
last year's record 73 million cwt. Exports 
are expected to total about 67 million cwt. 
in 1978/79, reflecting large crops in most 
rice growing areas. Continued growth in 
parboiled and quality milled white rice sales 
is contributing to the export strength. Prices 
in the first half of the marketing year have 
generally been above earlier expectations, 
reflecting the rapid rate of export movement. 

Feed Grains: The 1978/79 feed grain supply 
is the largest ever, but more livestock and 
poultry feeding, a strong export market, 
and considerable quantities of grain under 
Government loan and in the farmer-owned 
reserve are strengthening prices. The farm 
price for corn was $2 JO per bushel In mid- 
January* compared with $1 .97 In October 
and $2.00 in January last year. Some 
seasonal rise in corn and sorghum prices is 
likely this spring and summer, but little 
change in barley prices is likely. Oat prices 
are expected to continue strong in relation 
to corn prices. 

Soybeans: Much needed rain was received 
in mid-February in the soybean growing 
areas of South America, but the crop had 
already been damaged. The latest USDA 
estimate of the Brazilian soybean crop is 
10>4 to 1 114 million tons -substantially short 
of the earlier expectation of 13 to 14 million 
tons. With poorer prospects (n the Southern 
hemisphere, estimates of U.S. soybean 
expons have been raised and the likely 
carryover level next September has been 
lowered to 150 million bushels. These devel- 
opments will maintain a robust soybean 
market, at least until much more is known 
about prospects for the |*?79 soybean crop 
in this country. 

Cotton: This season's higher pnees could 
lead to increased cotton acreage and produc- 
tion in 1979 both here and abroad. U.S, 
producers Indicated plans to seed about 14 
million acres to upland cotton this spring, 
6 percent above J978 plantings. If cotton 
growers carry out their early plans, U.S. 
production would increase sharply, barring 
a repeat of last year 1 * unfavorable weather. 
Also, a return to more normal yields in 
major cotton producing nations such as the 
USSR and China, coupled with only slight 
increases in acreages elsewhere, would 
increase foreign cotton production. 
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Food and Marketing 



The outlook for retail food prices still 
is for the 1979 increase to be within a range 
of 6 to 10 percent above 1978, despite the 
sharp price hikes indicated by the January 
CP1. 

The current USDA assessment indicates 
a retail food price increase of about %Vi 
percent seems most likely. The increase is 
expected to be lower than last year's 10- 
percent rise because of anticipated slower 
growth in the economy, record world grain 
supplies, and large prospective supplies of 
pork and poultry. 

The forecast increase for this year is more 
in line with the expected rate of inflation 
in the rest of the economy than it was in 
1978. However, food will still be 1 net con- 
tributor to inflation primarily in the first 
half of 1979, Food prices will still rise 
slightly more than nonfood prices this year. 
Last year food prices rose almost 3 percent 
more than nonfood prices. 

Red meat prices are expected to increase 
about 13 percent this year. The major 
increase (about 19 percent), will be for beef 
and veal, reflecting an expected 6*percent 
production decline this year. Prices will 
increase more for hamburger than for choice 
beef cuts because production will be down 
for most for nonfed animate. 



Pork prices are expected to be lower than 
current levels in the remainder of the year 
as the impact of an expected 10-perccnt 
production increase is seen in the hog 
markets. However, consumers may shift 
from beef and veal to pork* and this added 
demand should hold annual average retail 
pork prices about 4 percent higher than in 
1978. 

Greater demand for poultry products, 
too, will offset an expected production 
increase of about 8 percent. Average retail 
poultry prices for the year should be about 
5-8 percent higher than in 1978. 

Egg production will increase about 2 
percent but inflation and high prices of 
other protein foods will force prices up by 
a small amount. 

Commercial building of dairy product 
stocks ts expected to absorb anticipated 
production Increases, and retail prices are 
likely to climb 7 to 10 percent. 

Fruit and vegetable prices are expected to 
increase about 9 percent. Over half of this 
increase is due to the price increases 
expected for processed fruits and vegetables 
where marketing costs play a large role. 

Fresh fruit prices are expected to be 
about 8-9 percent higher* partially reflecting 
freeze damage to citrus crops. 

While freeze damage to fresh vegetables 
has been minimal, rains and strikes in Cali- 
fornia have disrupted lettuce harvesting, 
putting upward pressure on early-year fresh 
vegetable prices. However, winter acreage of 
fresh vegetables is up 8 percent over 1978 t 
so prices should soften as the year progresses. 

Marketing Margins To Rise 
With Inflation Rate 

Marketing margins are expected to 
increase as much this year as they did last 
year, when they rose an average of 8 percent. 
Gross marketing margins, as measured by 
the furm-to-reiail price spread for a market 
basket of food, did not increase as much as 
marketing costs in 1977 and early 1978. 
However, margins caught up with the rise in 
marketing costs in mid*] 978. After remain- 
ing relatively stable through April, the 
spread rose sharply at midyear, increasing 
4 percent from April to June. This brought 
changes in farm-to-retail price spreads during 
the last 2 years back into tine with changes 
in indicators of food marketing costs. 

Margins should increase at about the same 
rate as inflation in 1979, although much 
depends on the results of labor contract 



negotiations and the effectiveness of the anti* 
inflation program in holding down increases 
in labor costs, packaging, transportation and 
other costs. 

Labor is the largest component of food 
marketing costs, representing half of process- 
ing and retailing costs, and 40 percent of 
wholesaling costs in 1978. Labor produc- 
tivity in the food industry has not been 
increasing in recent years. For these reasons, 
wage settlements for workers in food manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing indus- 
tries will have a large impact on marketing 
margins and the rate of increase in food 
prices. 

Although only 20 percent of food 
industry employees are union member^ 
collective bargaining settlements generally 
influence wages and benefits throughout the 
industry. Sixty-six percent of unionized 
food manufacturing workers and 40 percent 
of unionized retail food workers will renego* 
tiate contracts during 1979. 



Retail Price Spread 
Increased Sharply In Mid-1978 

1967 = 100 
210 
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Food Consumption Per Person 
Holds Nearly Constant 

Pier capita food consumption declined 
very slightly— 0.2 percent-in 1978. Per 
capita consumption of crop products 
increased 0,8 percent while animal products 
declined 1,1 percent— primarily due to a 
5-percent drop for beef and veal. 

Pork consumption held steady despite a 
small increase in production, But poultry 
production increased enough to boost per 
capita consumption 5 percent. 

Increases in per capita consumption of 
cereal products, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles led the gains for crop foods. Coffee 
drinking also gained, as prices fell through 
the year, but it's still 25 percent below 
1976. Fruit consumption fell about 2 
percent last year while sugar and sweetener 
use remained about the same, 

Forecasts for 1979 indicate about the 
same per capita food consumption as last 
year. But another small shift from animal 
to crop products is expected. 

Beef and veal consumption will decline. 
Consumption of poultry and pork will 
Increase, but not enough to maintain the per 
capita consumption mdex for meat, poultry, 
and fish at 1978 levels, 

A small increase is expected for most 
crop foods except sugar and sweeteners. 



Per Capita Food Use 
Steady In 1978 . . . 

%ot 1967 
106 




. . . Crops Up, livestock Down 




Spotlight on Coffee and Tea 

Coffee consumption in calendar 1979 is 
expected to hold near the 13 pounds per 
person consumed in 1978, More abundant 
world coffee supplies this year imply prices 
will continue to ease. However, in the fore* 
seeable future it is likely that they will stay 
higher than before the July 1975 Brazilian 
freeze. 

The current outlook is for coffee prices 
to average between $2.50 and $2.75 per 
pound early this year, and then bottom out 
in late 1979 or early 1980 between $1.60 
and $2,25 per pound, 

Coffee prices will continue to reflect 
information about the harvest of the 
upcoming 1979/80 world crop, as well as 
any indication that the International 
Coffee Organization may increase the export 
quota trigger price, 

Tea consumption is expected to vary 
directly with coffee prices. Last year per 
capita consumption declined to J pounds, 
down from 09 pounds in 1977. Declining 
coffee prices were largely responsible for 
causing the switch away from tea back to 
coffee. Retail tea prices are expected to 
increase about 5 percent this year, which 
will encourage a continuation of this 
demand shift. 

January Food Prices Up Sharply 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI-U) for 
all food unadjusted for seasonal variation 
increased 2,1 percent in January. This 
reflects a 2,4-percent rise for food at home 
a 1 .2-percent rise for food away from horde. 
After adjustment for normal seasonal 
flucuations, the increase in the all food* 
index was 1.4 percent. 

Almost all major foods showed signifi- 
cant increases, with prices for beef, veal, 
and fresh vegetables, especially lettuce, up 
the most, This was in part due to weather- 
induced marketing problems, Together, 
meats and vegetables accounted for almost 
three-fifths of the price increase for food at 
home, Coffee prices declined for the 
sixteenth consecutive month, 



The farm value of the market basket 
(domestically produced farm foods) rose 5.4 
percent in January and accounted for 75 
percent of the rise in grocery store prices. 
The famWo-reiail price spread increased 
1. percent and accounted for 22 percent 
of the January increase. Fish and imported 
foods, up IX) percent, accounted for the 
remaining 3 percent. 

Spotlight on Hamburger 

Because more hamburger (including 
ground beef) Is consumed than any other 
type of meat, it is noteworthy when lis 
price nearly doubles in 2 years. In fact, an 
estimated 27 percent of consumers' expendi- 
tures for beef products is for hamburger. 

Retail prices of hamburger, already at 
record highs, are likely to continue climb- 
ing in 1979 since prices for nonfed cattle 
arc predicted to increase through the 
remainder of the year. Also, estimated 
marketing margins for hamburger from 
utility cows are the lowest percentage 
of retail cost since 1973. Processors, whole- 
salers, and retailers may attempt to restore 
previous margins which would also act to 
push up prices. 

Boneless cow meat is one of the major 
sources of meat for use in hamburger— and 
the recent decline in cow and other nonfed 
beef slaughter hi major reason for the price 
increase. However, a variety of fat and lean 
cuts can be used , providing the end product 
is at least 70 percent lean, 

MARKETING MARGINS 
FOR HAMBURGER 

1975 1976 1977 1978 1979' 

Cenu per pound 
Grow farm 

value 5 54 65 65 95 128 

Value of 

byproduct* , .. 10 10 12 15 IS 

Net farm value . . 44 55 53 80 110 
Retail hamburger 

puce 85 83 81 118 155 

Farm-to-retMt 

price ipread 41 28 28 38 45 

Ffcrcent 
Marketing 
margin 48 34 35 32 29 



1 Eitimatet for week ending February 9. 
3 A*tumed to be 2.58 trmet the price of utility 
cowt at Omaha. 
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1978 
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Policy 



Several important issues being debated by 
policymakers concern the extent to which 
the Government should support prices and 
income, the extent of risk the Government 
might assume for disasters, and the attitude 
toward trade, particularly imports. The 
policy agenda for the first session of the 
96th Congress includes both old and new 
items. Items Ukcly to reappear on the agenda 
include meat imports and sugar legislation, 
consideration of price and income support 
measures for major grains and milk, compre- 
hensive disaster assistance, and international 
agreements. 

The 95th Congress devoted most of its 
first session to developing and passing the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977. The 
legislative agenda for the second session 
included emergency price and income 
support legislation, agricultural credit, agri- 
cultural exports, foreign investment in U.S. 
agriculture, meat imports, and sugar price 
stabilization- 



Price and Income Supports Discussed 

For the third consecutive year, the agri- 
culture committees of the Congress will 
consider price and income support legisla- 
tion for grains, cotton, and milJt, In 1978, 
attempts to revise the 1977 Food and 
Agriculture Act, which had become law 
6 months earlier, focused largely on the 
demands of the American Agricultural 
Movement for 100 percent of parity. The 
1978 debate resulted in emergency legisla- 
tion which authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to increase target prices when- 
ever a Set-aside is proclaimed. 

The major proposals to raise price 
supports this year call for revision of exist- 
ing statutes rather than the writing of new 
legislation. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
which provide for support levels at either 
90 or 100 percent of parity for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or milk. Joint Resolutions 
have been introduced in both the House and 
Senate which would provide minimum price 
support for milk, wheat, com, soybeans 
and cotton at 90 percent of parity. 

An omnibus bill to improve farm income 
through a program of variable target prices 
has been introduced in the Senate. Producers 
could select from a schedule of target prices 
which would vary Inversely with set-aside 
levels. Target prices would range from 100 
percent of parity to the level prescribed in 
the 1977 Act. The maximum tevel of set- 
aside would be tied to full parity. 

New Congress Reorganizes 

Both the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry reorganized 
when the 96th Congress convened on 
January 15, 1979. The Senate Committee 
maintained its membership at 18 but 
realigned from 1 1 Democrats and 7 Repub- 
licans to 10 and 8, respectively, reflecting 
the new membership makeup of the Senate. 
Senator Herman Talmadge remains Chair- 
man of the Committee. Senator Jesse Helms 
(R. N. Car.) replaced Senator Robert Dole 
(R. JCan.) as the ranking minority member - 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
reduced its membership from 46 in the 95th 
Congress to 42, including 27 Democrats and 
15 Republicans. Of these, seven are first 
term members of Congress. Congressman 
Thomas Foley remains chairman of the 
committee. Representative Kika de ta 
Gaxza CD- Tex.) succeeded Congressman 
W. R, Poage as Vice Chairman of the 
Committee. 



Sugar Policy Recommendations 

The Administration has proposed a 
domestic sugar market price objective for 
1979 of 15.8 cents per pound and has 
recommended a sugar program consistent 
with the proposed International Sugar 
Agreement. They will also accept a measure 
that authorizes payments of up to one half 
cent per pound. Import levels would be 
stabilized within the range of recent historic 
levels^l-8 to 5.2 million tons. The support 
price is also tied into t minimum wage rate 
for sugar workers. The recommendations call 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to set the 
total support level based on the cost of 
production and other supply and demand 
factors for all sweeteners. 

Wheat, Feed Grain Sign Up Begins 
Signup for the 1979 wheat and feed grain 

program began February 15. 

Provisions of the corn and sorghum set- 
aside program include a 10 percent set-aside 
and a 10 percent diversion. The wheat and 
barley program contains a 20 percent set- 
aside requirement. 

Participation in the program is voluntary. 
However, producers must file their inten- 
tions to participate during the signup period 
to be eligible for program benefits. All 
farmers planting feed grain or wheat for 
harvest in 1979 are eligible to participate. 

Program participants will be eligible for 
price support loans, deficiency and disaster 
payments for barley, corn, sorghum, or wheat 
on the participating farm and on other 
normal crop acreage (NCA) grown on the 
farm. They also will be eligible to use the 
grain reserve. 

Farmers may also sign up for voluntary 
diversion payments on corn and sorghum. 
However, there will be no advance volun- 
tary diversion payment for 1979 crops. 

Producers who sign up agree to take out 
of production 1 acre for every 10 
planted in 1979 to corn and sorghum, 2 
acres for every 10 planted to wheat and 
barley for grain and reduce the acreage of 
NCA crops by this set-aside amount. 
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Soviet Emphasis on Livestock Offers Grain 
Export Opportunities for United States 



Michael D. Zahn 

Foreign Demand and Competition Division 

Soviet agriculture made broad advances 
in 1978, especially in grain and livestock 
production, and the plan goals for 1980 and 
1985 indicate a continued strong desire to 
boost livestock product consumption. 

Vast amounts of grain for feed will be 
necessary to achieve the 1985 meat produc- 
tion goal of 19*5 million tons, with virtually 
all of the increases in Soviet grain produc* 
tion being used for livestock feeding. 

The most striking feature of Soviet agri- 
culture in the past few years has been the 
high variability of grain production. Grain 
output in 1978 was about two*thirds larger 
than in 1975. 

This high variability will remain as the 
Soviets continue to push grain production 
to its limits. Therefore, the USSR will have 
to rely on large quantities of imported grain 
during poor grain production years since 
the commitment to increasing consumption 
of livestock products should prevent the 
Soviets from returning to the traditional 
pattern of massive herd liquidation during 
lean grain production years. 



These changes in Soviet agricultural 
policy and performance in the seventies 
portend a continued, yet highly variable 
grain export market for the United States. 

1978 Was a Good Year 
For Agriculture 

Despite some problems with agricultural 
outputs and inputs, 1978 was a very good 
year for agriculture in the USSR. The value 
of gross agricultural output was 1 30 billion 
rubles-4 percent above 1977 but still 2 
billion rubles below plan. 

A record 235 million tons of grain 1 
was produced in 1978, 5 percent more than 
the previous record in 1976- Wheat prodtic 
tion was indicated to be 1 20.8 million tons, 
rye-13.6 million tons, com-9.0 million 
tons, and paddy rice-2.1 million tons. 

The average 1978 grain yield was 
reported as 1 .83 tons per hectare, implying 
a 1978 final grain area of J 28.4 million 
hectares, down nearly 2 million hectares 
from 1977. Almost all crop regions had 
above-average soil moisture supplies during 
the growing season. 



l The Sovkl definition of grain includes wheat, 
coarse grains, puiaes, paddy rice, buckwheat, and 
miscellaneous grains. 



Grain harvesting weather in the Asiatic 
parts of the USSR was generally very good 
and harvest losses were below normal. On 
the other hand , the European areas experi- 
enced well above average rainfall during 
harvest, resulting in higher than average 
dockage-waste losses. Moreover, the quality 
of the grain crop ranks with the 1973 crop 
as about the lowest of any harvested since 
1971. The low quality grain was primarily 
harvested in European USSR, 

Last year's grain crop was about 5 
million tons greater than estimated utiliza- 
tion for 1978/79. Feed use of grain (125 
million tons) will account for 55 percent of 
1978/79 utilization; food, industrial, and 
seed uses for 33 percent; and dockage-waste 
the remainder. 

Late harvesting and' wet fall weather 
slowed fieldwork and reduced winter crop 
plantings. The area sown to all winter crops 
in the fall of 1978 was 37 J million hectares, 
nearly 10 percent less than the 4L1 million 
hectares planned. Fall plowing was also short 
of plan by 6.2 million hectares, reaching 
only 1 10 million hectares. 

The 1979 grain production goal has been 
set at 226.8 million tons, about halfway 
between the 1978 plan of 220 million tons 
and a 1980 plan of 220 million tons and a 
1980 plan of 235 million tons. 

Production of crops other than grain did 
not fare as well. 

Cotton production in 1978 was only 8.5 
million tons, down from 8.76 million tons in 
1977, owing to a very poor spring sowing 
conditions and early frosts, 

Sugarbeet production last year rose 
slightly above 1977 levels to 93.8 million 
tons'and the sugar content apparently was 
somewhat higher than in 1977. Industrial 
sugar production in calendar year 1978 was 
up 1 A percent over 1977, reaching a record 
12,206,000 tons. 

Production of potatoes* still a major 
staple in the Soviet diet, increased slightly to 
85.9 million tons. 

The very late harvest and cold wet grow- 
ing season reduced Soviet sunflower produc- 
tion to 5,31 million tons, 10 percent below 
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1977 output. The smaller sunflowerseed 
crop coupled with a lower cotton crop 
spurred the Soviets to enter international 
markets at the end of December and in 
January (before final oilseed production 
figures were made public) to secure commit- 
ments on fati, oils, and oilseed shipments to 
make up the shortfall In their own produc- 
tion. Vegetable oil production from stale 
resources in 1978 totaled 2,766,000 tons, up 
only 9,000 tons from a year earlier. 

Livestock Production Continues 
Expansion 

Both livestock inventories and production 
increased in 1978. Total cattle numbers on 
January 1 , 1979 were up 2 percent over last 
year to a record 1 14.4 million. Hog numbers 
were up 6 percent last year, reaching a 
record 74.7 million. Poultry numbers on 
January 1 were estimated at 940 million-up 
7 percent from last year. 

Total grain -consuming animal units in the 
USSR on January 1, 1979 were estimated to 
be 148 million units, an increase of 3 
percent from last year and a new record* 

Grain consumption per animal unit has 
recovered dramatically since it fel] of with 
the disastrous grain crop of 1975. Consump^ 
tion in 1978/79 will reach a record 846 
kilograms per unit, 29 percent more than the 
recent low in 197S/76. 

Meat output in 1978 was up 3 percent, 
400*000 tons below plan but still a record 
15.2 million ions. Milk production, which 
totaled 94.5 million tons, was short of plan 
and below last year's record output. Egg 
production, on the other hand, was above 
plan and reached a record 64.4 billion eggs. 



USSR Grain Production 
Sets New Record . . , 
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Investment in Agriculture 
Remains High 

Agricultural investments were 4 S percent 
greater in 1978 than in 1977, Most machin- 
ery delivery plans to agriculture were met> 
but mineral fertilizer deliveries were disap- 
pointing. Deliveries of fertilizer increased by 
only 2 million tons over 1977 but were 1 2 
million tons below plan. Even though total 
deliveries were a record 79 million tons, they 
were far short of the 1 15-million-ton plan 
for 1980. To complicate the problem, Soviet 
mineral fertilizer production declined for the 
first time on record during the second half 
of 1978, 

General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev stated 
in a speech last July that tne agricultural 
share of total investment must not be 
reduced. Based on 1978, this implies that 27 
percent of all future capital investment 
should be made in agriculture. 

Large increases in government procure- 
ment prices for selected agricultural 
products became effective January 1, 1979. 
On average, milk prices arc up 153 percent, 
wool up 18 percent, potatoes up 32.1 
percent, and vegetables up 13 percent. 

These price increases will cost the gov- 
ernment an additional 3.2 billion rubles in 
subsidies as there will be no commensurate 
retail price increase. Milk alone will account 
for nearly 70 percent of the subsidy increase . 

The price increases, including the addi- 
tional subsidies, were necessary to reverse 
the declining profitability of production in 
these sectors. 

With these price increases, the annual 
subsidy to the livestock sector should be 
around 25 billion rubles. 



1975 



1980 



MARCH 1979 
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Recent Publications 



Below Is a list of selected USDA publica- 
tions, arranged by subject area, which may 
be of interest to you. To order reports, write 
directly to the issuing agency (indicated in 
parentheses after each report citation) at the 
address listed below. When ordering be sure 
to list the publication number and provide 
yourzipcode. 

ESCS Reports 

The publication order form provided on the 
inside back cover shows the publication 
numbers for ESCS reports listed below. 
Simply circle those you would like to receive 
and mail to ESCS Publications, Room 0054 
South Building, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

FAS Reports 

FAS Information, Room 5918 South, U.S. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

20250. 

State Reports 

Publications issued by a State may be 
obtained by writing the address shown in 
parentheses. No copies are available from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



New report listings, by subject matter 

Coffee 

Third Estimate of World Coffee Production 
Largely Unchanged. FCOF 1-79 (FAS), 

Cotton 

U.S. Cotton Exports Expand in November. 
FC 2 -79 (FAS). 

Dried Pulses 

U.S. Dry Bean Exports in 1977/78 Second 
Highest on Record. FDP 1-79 (FAS). 

Farm Management 

State Regulation of Corporate Farming. 
AER 419 (ESCS). 

Food 

Household Food Consumption Patterns in 
the United States. TB 1587 (ESCS), 

Grains 

East European Grain Production and Trade 

Outlook for 1978/79. FG 1-79 (FAS). 
World Grain Situation and Outlook for 

1978/79. FG 3-79 (FAS). 
World Soybean Production and Trade to Set 

New Records in 1978/79, FOP 2-79 

(FAS). 

Livestock and Meat 

U.S. Exports and Imports of Livestock and 

Products up for November 1978. FLM 

MT 1-79 
First Quarterly Outlook for World Meat 

Production and Trade in 1979. FLM 1 -79 

(FAS). 
U.S. Customs Service Data on Meat Imports 

December 1979. FLM MT 2-79 (FAS). 

Miscellaneous 

Growth Patterns in Nonmetro- Metro Manu- 
facturing Employment. RDRR 7 (ESCS). 
Policy Research Notes. Number 6 (ESCS). 

Oilseeds and Products 

U.S. Oilseed Export Earnings Top i\ Billion 
Mark In November. FOP 3-79 (FAS). 



Tobacco 

Net U.S. Tobacco Trade Reaches $243 

Million in November. FT 1 -79 (FAS). 
World Tobacco Production Up 2j6 Percent; 

Stock Increase Expected in 1978. FT 

2-79 (FAS). 

Vegetables 

US. Seed Exports, Quantity, Value, and 
Destination, July - December and 
December, 1977^78 rod 1978/79 
Marketing Years. FFVS 1-79 (FAS). 

State Reports 

Virginia Agricultural Statistics. Virginia Cror 
Reporting Service, P.O. Box 1659, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 23213. 

1978 Yearbook is a Guide 
to Country Living 

"Living on a Few Acres," the 1978 Year- 
book of Agriculture published recently, 
describes both the pitfalls and satisfactions 
of living in the country. The book is aimed 
mainly at those persons who do not intend 
to gain their principal income from the Land, 
but rather have a job in town or some other 
source of income. 

The yearbook's 48 chapters cover many 
aspects of pan -time fanning, including pro- 
duction for family use or supplemental 
income. The book's five sections include 
information on pluses and minuses, acquir- 
ing the right spot, improvements, how to 
make the most of the land, and selling the 
property. There are specific articles on 
raising vegetables, grapes, berries, orna- 
mental plants, herbs, nuts, poultry, pigs, 
goats, rabbits, Christmas trees, and earth- 
worms. 

Copies of the 472-page yearbook may 
be purchased for $7 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, ILS. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C-> 20402. 
Ask for stock number OQl-OOO-03809-5. 
Members of Congress have limited copies 
of the 1978 yearbook for free distribution 
to constituents. USDA has no copies for 
distribution or sale. 
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Farmers' Newsletter 




There's one thing you can count on about the news: It's always changing. The big news now is the size of 1978 crops, but you'll need to 
keep a sharp eye on developments in the weeks and months ahead. How can we help? We've got some good news which we can summarize in two 
words: FARMERS' NEWSLETTERS. 

This series of USDA newsletters is geared specifically to the concerns of farmers. And any-or all— of the newsletters will start coming to you 
absolutely free if you fill out the form below and return it to us. 

The FARMERS' NEWSLETTER series has been authorized by Congress to give producers timely information for making decisions about 
marketing products and working their farm or ranch. It will keep you abreast of current events affecting cropping and marketing plans, including 
farm pdicy announcements. Prospects for farm prices, production, and export demand . . how to interpret marketing and planting intentions 
reports . . . and much more. 

The FARMERS' NEWSLETTERS, published by USDA's Economics. Statistics, and Cooperatives Service, cover five different commodities 
plus a general letter covering such topics as policy developments, real estate, exports, and taxes. Publication dates vary, depending on major devel- 
opments of interest to you. 



Select the 4-page Newsletter you want and mail this request to the office listed below, 
n (1) Wheat n <*> Oilseeds 

u <2> Feed D (5) Cotton 

a (3) Livestock D (6) General 

Each Newsletter will be published at least five times per.yea^ 



Print Last Name 



First 



Initial 



Firm 



Address 



MAIL TO: 

ESCS 

Room 0054 South Bldg. 

USDA 

Washington. D.C. 20250 



City 



State 



ZIP 



MARCH 1°79 
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Statistical Indicators 



Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 1 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1978 





1976 


1977 


1978P 


-II 


m 


IV 


t 
$Bi 


If 
I. 


Ml 


1^ 


1 


II 


III 


IVp 


Cash receipts from farm marketings . 


94.5 


96,1 


110.2 


98.9 


93,2 


92 j6 


97.6 


95.7 


91.3 


99.6 


104.6 


109.3 


109.0 


117.7 


Livestock and products 


46.2 


47.6 


58.0 


47.9 


45.2 


45.1 


46.3 


46.6 


47.8 


49.5 


52.7 


57.4 


57.7 


64.0 


CroPi 


48.3 


48.5 


52.2 


51.0 


48.0 


47.5 


51,3 


49.1 


43.5 


50.1 


51,9 


51.9 


51.3 


53.7 


Nonmoney and other farm Income 1 . 


9.6 


12.0 


14.1 


9.5 


9.6 


10.0. 


10.5 


11.1 


11.4 


15.2 


13.7 


13 7 


13.6 


155 


Gross farm income 


104.1 


10S.1 


124.3 


108,4 


102.8 


102,6 


108.1 


106.7 


102.7 


114.8 


118.3 


123.0 


122.6 


133.2 


Farm production expenses . . . 


83.0 


88.0 


96.1 


35.0 


84.5 


82.9 


87,5 


87,0 


86.0 


91.4 


92,5 


95.0 


95.5 


101.5 


Net income before Inventory adj. . . , 


21.1 


20.1 


28.2 


23.4 


18.3 


19.7 


20.6 


19.7 


16.7 


23.4 


25.8 


28.0 


27.1 


31.7 


Net change in farm Inventories 


2.4 


.4 


.6 


3 5 


-1.2 


■3,2 


1.0 


.5 





2,1 


.5 





.5 


T.5 


Net income after inventory adj. 






























Current pncei ........ . 


18.8 


20.6 


288 


19.9 


17.1 


16.5 


19.6 


20.2 


16.8 


25.5 


26.3 


28.0 


27.6 


33.2 


1967 price* 5 


11,0 


11.3 


14.7 


11.8 


9.9 


9.5 


11.1 


11.2 


94 


13.5 


14.0 


14.5 


13,9 


16.4 



l AII estimate* starting with calender year 1975 were updated in July; quarters of 1978 are subject to revision at year Progresses. Quarterly data are seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates. 3 Includes government payments to farmers, value of farm products consumed in farm households, rental value of farm dwellings, and income 
from recreation, machine hire, and custom work. 'Deflated by the consumer price index for all items, 196 7=1 00 < p. Preliminary. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



1976 



All commodities 

Livestock and Products. 
Crops 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1977 



1978 



121 


125 


111 


114 


135 


140 



Dec 


July Aug 
1967=100 


Sept 


Oct 


t39 


105 120 


126 


172 


114 


93 110 


107 


124 


172 


123 134 


151 


239 



Nov 



Dec 



t£ 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 P 


Jan 
1967* 


Aug 
MOO 


Sept 


Dct 


Nov 


Dec 


Janp 


186 


183 


210 


186 


211 


216 


217 


216 


222 


232 


197 


192 


203 


IBS 


208 


204 


200 


202 


205 


209 


202 


156 


191 


178 


191 


191 


195 


198 


197 


197 


218 


161 


184 


176 


176 


174 


174 


178 


183 


185 


214 


174 


180 


172 


173 


170 


171 


175 


181 


183 


265 


270 


245 


213 


255 


250 


265 


272 


258 


249 


163 


175 


191 


185 


194 


206 


199 


201 


205 


204 


205 


243 


226 


207 


224 


225 


229 


234 


237 


239 


129 


163 


227 


192 


248 


279 


247 


213 


207 


212 


126 


163 


237 


192 


261 


299 


259 


217 


212 


217 


161 


176 


189 


185 


165 


170 


165 


170 


192 


225 


173 


197 


212 


207 


172 


179 


172 


180 


213 


265 


201 


194 


206 


184 


256 


179 


158 


166 


169 


169 


177 


175 


216 


185 


217 


226 


232 


228 


237 


252 


170 


168 


225 


183 


228 


238 


248 


236 


247 


270 


192 


193 


210 


203 


208 


217 


224 


230 


234 


236 


176 


174 


185 


166 


185 


189 


182 


189 


198 


202 


191 


202 


219 


209 


221" 


223 


224 


225 


226 


234 


193 


200 


216 


203 


217 


220 


222 


222 


225 


230 


191 


186 


183 


179 


179 


178 


179 


184 


187 


189 


154 


158 


221 


170 


227 


239 


247 


241 


250 


265 


287 


331 


396 


396 


396 


396 


396 


396 


396 


487 


178 


195 


207 


207 


207 


207 


207 


207 


207 


221 


210 


226 


242 


244 


243 


243 


237 


237 


237 


257 


196 


208 


226 


216 


227 


229 


231 


231 


233 


244 


464 


457 


524 


466 


527 


539 


545 


639 


555 


679 


650 


687 


744 


711 


750 


757 


761 


764 


770 


796 


71 


66 


70 


66 


70 


71 


72 


71 


72 


73 



Prices Received 

All farm Product* . ♦ 

AH crop* 

Food grafni . . . . . . . r . . , , 

Feed grain* and hav ....... 

Feed gram* ....... ♦ ...... , , ♦ 

Cotton 

Tobacco ********.*'**- + '* + •** - 

Oil-bearing Cfop* 

Fruit 

Fresh mark*! 1 ..,.....*..,..... 

Commercial vegetables 

Fresh mar ket . 

Potatoes* 

Livaitock and producti 

Meat »nim»|* 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

Prices paid 
Commoditle* and sendee*, 
interest* taxes, and wage rates ..... . .:v - - 

Production items 

Feed ♦ ♦ 

Feeder livntock 

Interest oaveWe per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes on farm real eitate ...... 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted} 

Production Item*, interest ta*es, and wage rates . 

Prices received (1910-14*100) 

Prices paid etc. (Parity index) (1 91 CM4-100) . . - 
Parity ratio 1 

1 Fresh market for noocitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 2 Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. ' Ratio of index of Price* received to index of 
prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, p. preliminary. 



PTices received by farmers. U.S. average 



1976 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.l 3.1 5 

Rice, rough <$/ciwt.} 6-90 

Corn (S/bu.) 2.49 

Sorghum ($/cwi) 4.00 

All hav. baied ($/tonr 58.00 

Soybeans <$/bu.) 5.58 

Cotton. Upland IcttJIb.) 59.7 

Potatoes ($/cwt.» 4.14 

Dry ed.ble beans <S/CWt.) 16-40 

Appies for fresh use \ct*J\bd 10.1 

Pear* for fresh use ($/ton) 1 78 

Oranges, all uuj* ($/box) a 1-64 

Grapefruit, an uses (S/box} 1 1 .45 

Live stock 

Beef ctfiit 1S/c*fl-> 33 90 

Calves 1$/cwt.r 34.50 

Hogs WcwU 4 3.00 

Umbi($/Ciwt.r 47 60 

All milk, told to P+ants 1$/cwt> 9.66 

Milk, manut. grade 1$/cwU 8.57 

Broilers kti./lb.) 23.1 

Eggs icttJdoi J* 58.8 

Turkey* (ctt./lb.r 31 3 

Wool Icts.flbV 65.1 



tnnua! ■ 








1978 






1979 


1977 


1978 p 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Janp 


2.29 


2.82 


2.53 


2.88 


2.92 


2.99 


3 04 


3.01 


2.99 


7,94 


9.28 


10.70 


8.44 


7,56 


7.62 


7,76 


7.98 


8.07 


2.03 


2.10 


2.00 


200 


1.98 


1.97 


2.02 


2.09 


211 


3.11 


3.45 


3.15 


3.37 


3,23 


3.36 


3,44 


3,63 


3.54 


57.10 


49.90 


50.50 


49.00 


47,80 


47.10 


46.40 


47.30 


48,90 


6.82 


6.28 


5.76 


6.21 


6.19 


6.26 


6.39 


6,49 


6.68 


60.9 


550 


48.0 


57.4 


56.2 


59 6 


61.1 


58.1 


56.0 


3,90 


3.99 


3.24 


5.44 


3,61 


3,03 


3.15 


3.12 


3.13 


17.50 


18.60 


21.60 


17.00 


14.60 


16.20 


16.60 


16,90 


16.S0 


123 


16 4 


12.3 


.15.0 


15.8 


13,6 


13.9 


13.7 


13.6 


145 


'320 


209 


324 


305 


274 


284 


281 


244 


2.94 


4.72 


3,88 


5.30 


6,20 


5.25 


4,79 


4.64 


4.51 


1.67 


2.39 


1.59 


3.01 


642 


4.32 


1.78 


1.64 


1.72 


34.50 


48,20 


37.20 


48,80 


51.60 


53.20 


51,50 


54.10 


59.80 


36.80 


58,10 


40,80 


61.70 


65.40 


66.60 


66,50 


71.90 


78.10 


40,00 


47.10 


43.90 


47,50 


47.60 


51.10 


46.70 


48.00 


50.60 


51.40 


63.10 


61.00 


58.90 


6450 


62.80 


61.90 


65.10 


73.10 


9.71 


10.60 


10.20 


10.60 


10.90 


11.30 


11.60 


11.90 


11.90 


8.71 


9.67 


9.12 


9.58 


9.92 


10,50 


1070 


10,90 


10.90 


23.5 


265 


223 


26,7 


26,7 


243 


24.7 


24.9 


27,0 


54.2 


52.5 


49.4 


52.0 


53.7 


52.3 


563 


613 


60.3 


34.8 


41.7 


38.0 


42,9 


43.5 


45.1 


46.6 


493 


47.2 


71.4 


76,3 


72.9 


75.3 


77.6 


78,6 


79.7 


76.8 


77.7 



'Tan month average. a Equivalent on-tree returns, 3 Average of all eggs sold bv farmery including hetchtng 
excluding incentive Payments. 'Calendar year averages, p Preliminary. 



and eggs sold at retail, * Average local market price. 
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Producer and Retail Prices 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Finished soods 

Consumer foods, ........... 

Fruitt and vegetabfei ....... 

E«H 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef and veal 

Pork ^ 

Poultry 

Ftsh 

Dairy product* 

Processed fruits end vegetables . . 

Refined sugar 

Vegetable oii end products 

Consumer finished goods less foods. 

Beveragei, alcoholic ........ 

Beverages, nonalcoholic ...... 

Apparel 

Footwear. 

Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 

MaierlaJs for food manufacturing . . 

Flour 

Refined sugar . 

Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 6 



Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 

2 
Fruitt and vegetables 

Grams 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant and animal 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 



Ali commodities 

industrial commodities. . . s 

All foods 7 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds. 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds . . . , , 

Cereal and bakery products . , , , 

Sugar and confectionery , A 

Beverages v , . 



Wholesale spot prices, 9 foodstuffs 



Annual 



1978 



201,5 208.2 239.2 21 &.4 241 A 248,7 253.1 248.3 249.1 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


Jar 


Aug 
1967 


Sept 
-100 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


170,3 


180.6 


184.6 


187.0 


195,6 


197.1 


199.7 


200.6 


2024 


205.3 


180,2 


189.1 


206,8 


195.0 


2059 


209.4 


212.5 


212.0 


215.8 


220.1 


178.4 


192.2 


218.2 


196.6 


2152 


209.8 


225.9 


217,4 


218.3 


230.7 


179.1 


162.0 


158.6 


145.2 


158.1 


167.8 


156.3 


177.9 


189.0 


178.5 


180.0 


186.5 


201 2 


193.0 


203.3 


204.9 


207.8 


210.2 


210.4 


212.2 


173.6 


170.7 


209.5 


185.9 


206.9 


215.5 


222.1 


211.7 


220.3 


234.1 


156.0 


157.5 


202.2 


171.0 


196.8 


210.0 


209.7 


198.4 


200.2 


2350 


201,4 


190.1 


219.1 


206.3 


219.3 


223.9 


240.7 


229.1 


230.8 


235.1 


166.2 


173.3 


194.0 


169.1 


199,2 


203.5 


184.4 


188,9 


193.9 


196.4 


272.4 


294.3 


313.0 


293.5 


316.6 


329.9 


337.7 


343,7 


352.1 


351.0 


168.5 


173.4 


188.4 


178.0 


190.8 


192.9 


1970 


199.6 


202.7 


203.4 


170.2 


187,3 


202 6 


194.3 


203.3 


204.9 


210.3 


216,3 


218.4 


218.4 


n.a. 


n.a. 


108.3 


100.1 


106.8 


108.2 


110.6 


116.2 


1128 


113.5 


174.2 


198.6 


209.4 


194.5 


208.6 


212.9 


2122 


210.4 


211.7 


210.6 


161.8 


172.1 


188,9 


177.4 


1853 


186.0 


188.6 


189.5 


190.8 


193.3 


138.1 


139.7 


148.0 


142.5 


148.7 


149.6 


151.1 


152,7 


153.7 


154.1 


187.2 


198.1 


212.1 


204.7 


211,7 


212.5 


219.1 


220.2 


221.0 


223.8 


139.9 


147.3 


152.4 


150.1 


153.3 


153.2 


154.3 


155.2 


1554 


157.1 


158.9 


168.7 


183.2 


1734 


184.5 


186.5 


191.2 


192.7 


194.9 


196.9 


163.0 


179.8 


198.5 


190.4 


205.1 


205.1 


203.7 


203.7 


203.8 


213.3 


189.3 


201.7 


2155 


207.2 


217.2 


218.7 


220.7 


221.8 


2228 


225.7 


180.6 


181.7 


202.3 


186.4 


203.3 


208.2 


210.0 


207.9 


210.7 


214.4 


147.8 


118.9 


141.5 


129.6 


143.7 


144.0 


145.6 


151.7 


150.9 


1482 


n.a. 


n<a. 


109.3 


101.5 


109.8 


112.0 


115.0 


113.6 


114.9 


116.7 


162.5 


197.5 


219.2 


185.9 


222.2 


243.1 


232-7 


218.5 


222.9 


229.3 


205.1 


214.4 


240.2 


219.6 


240.2 


244.8 


249.9 


248.6 


252.4 


260.2 


190.1 


190.9 


215.4 


194.0 


213.2 


218.4 


224.4 


221,3 


224.7 


232,9 


1784 


192.2 


218,2 


196.6 


215.2 


209.8 


2259 


217.4 


218.3 


230.7 


205.9 


165.0 


182.5 


169.1 


178.9 


176.9 


182.0 


189.0 


184.7 


184.4 


173.3 


173.0 


220.1 


188.2 


216.6 


226.8 


235,1 


2224 


230.1 


247.3 


166.9 


175.4 


199.8 


170.2 


204,8 


211.1 


184.9 


192.4 


198.5 


206.0 


223.9 


202.3 


193.4 


171.0 


1975 


201.2 


210.3 


211.5 


212.8 


213.6 


201.2 


202.6 


219.7 


208.4 


220.5 


2259 


231.8 


235.8 


241.2 


241.8 


204.4 


236.7 


224.1 


206,1 


223.9 


219.5 


226.7 


227,7 


235.G 


238,6 


305.5 


505.1 


378.2 


440.4 


334.4 


372.1 


364.8 


374.2 


355.3 


354.4 


164.2 


176.1 


190.8 


185.1 


194.9 


206.8 


n*a. 


201.6 


205.7 


205.0 


185.5 


149.5 


190.2 


172.5 


194.7* 


193.3 


206.9 


192.5 


195.6 


191.1 


183.0 


194.2 


209.3 


200.1 


2104 


212.2 


215.0 


215.7 


217.4 


220.7 


182.4 


195.1 


209.4 


201.6 


211.2 


212.4 


214.7 


216.0 


217.0 


219.9 


178.9 


186.8 


206 5 


193.4 


206.1 


209.7 


213.2 


211.7 


216.5 


219.7 


183.1 


188.8 


206.7 


192.2 


205.3 


209.5 


213.6 


212.5 


216,1 


221.0 


191 j0 


192.5 


212.7 


192.2 


210.3 


2153 


220.7 


219.2 


222.4 


230.1 


178.0 


186.1 


202.6 


191.5 


201.8 


205.5 


209.0 


208.1 


211.9 


215,3 


172.1 


173.2 


190.2 


183.3 


191.7 


190.9 


193.2 


195.8 


196.4 


196.9 


190.9 


177,5 


197.8 


185.8 


201.0 


202,5 


205.4 


202.6 


204.5 


204.8 


173.5 


200,9 


200.1 


202.1 


197.2 


197.8 


201.1 


201.4 


202.3 


201.3 



249.9 



Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. Fresh end dried. 3 Consumer sire packages, Dec. 1977-100. 4 Commodities requiring further processing to 
become finished goods. For use in food manufacturing. Products entering market for first time which have not been manufactured at that point. ^Indudes all 
processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feedil plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. n^.*not available. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted)* 

Annual 1978 



Consumer Price index, 341 items 
Consumer price Index, less food 

AM food 

Food awav from home > > . 

Food it home 

Meats' . ., t 

8eel and veal 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Ems 

Da*rv Product*' ...... 

Fall and oils' ........ 

Froitt and vegetables ♦ . 

Fresh . ._..... 

Processed .......... 

Cereals and bakery product! 
Sugar and sweets ..... 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 
APParel commodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco products ............. 

Beverages, alcoholic 



1979 



1978 


May 


June 


Juty 
1967' 


Aug 
-100 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


195.4 


1933 


195.3 


196.7 


I97.fi 


199 2 


200.9 


2O2.0 


202.9 


204.7 


191.2 


189.0 


190.6 


192,0 


193,3 


195.1 


196.7 


197.8 


1986 


199.8 


211.4 


210.3 


213.8 


215,0 


215.4 


215 6 


216.8 


2173 


219.4 


223.9 


2184 


2l5.fi 


217.8 


219.9 


221.7 


223.2 


224.6 


225.9 


227.4 


230.2 


210.2 


209.7 


213.9 


214.7 


214.5 


214.1 


215.4 


216.1 


217.9 


223.1 


206.8 


206.2 


216.5 


214.5 


213.2 


212.7 


215.3 


217.6 


219.4 


227.6 


201.0 


201.0 


216.0 


213.0 


211.6 


209.7 


211 J 


212.5 


215.4 


227.7 


213.1 


211.3 


215,8 


214.4 


212.4 


213.7 


218.7 


2226 


223.4 


226.7 


172.9 


171.0 


1784 


1fi5.2 


179.1 


177.9 


177.3 


176.0 


177.6 


181.2 


275.4 


272,8 


273.5 


275.6 


277.2 


280,0 


281.7 


285.4 


286.5 


290.4 


I57.fi 


147.4 


137.0 


146.5 


164.1 


161.9 


159.1 


167.0 


179.6 


180.4 


185.6 


183.5 


1848 


185.3 


186.1 


I8fi.fi 


191.1 


193.2 


196.4 


198.4 


209.6 


207.9 


2109 


2135 


214.5 


215.4 


216.3 


216.9 


217,6 


218.1 


212.9 


219.3 


223,5 


225.6 


221.4 


216.2 


216.3 


210.4 


209.7 


221.6 


21fi.6 


233,3 


240.1 


242.5 


233.8 


222.5 


221.5 


207.7 


203.2 


224.3 


206.7 


205.9 


207.0 


208.fi 


209.7 


211,2 


212.5 


215.3 


218.9 


220.7 


199.9 


197.5 


199.6 


201,3 


203.1 


2033 


2051 


206.6 


207.9 


210.0 


257.5 


256.4 


259.0 


260.4 


262,0 


261.8 


262.3 


263.8 


2649 


268.2 


340.8 


341.6 


341.6 


341.6 


340.7 


339,8 


340.4 


340.9 


341.7 


345.4 


154.2 


154.8 


1547 


152.5 


154.1 


156.5 


157.7 


158.4 


157.0 


153,6 


163,8 


163.4 


I63.fi 


162.1 


163.5 


165,7 


167.8 


169.1 


169.6 


168.7 


177.2 


174.0 


1743 


179,9 


180 6 


180.8 


181.0 


180.9 


180.9 


183.0 


159.8 


159.2 


159.5 


160.1 


161.0 


162.0 


163.1 


163.9 


164.8 


166.0 



1 Beef , veal, lamb, pork, and Processed meat. ' includes butter, * Excludes butter. 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost (1967=100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail iPread ( 1 967-1 00) 

Farm v^lue/retail cost (%) 
Meat Products: 

Retail cost (1967*100) 

Farm value (1967=100) 

Farm-retail spread (1 967-1 00) 

Farm value/retail cott (%) 
Dmiry Product*: 

RetaJ cost (1967-100) 

Fafm vafue ll 967*1 00) 

Fafm-retafl spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost i%) 
Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967*1001 

Firm value 11967-100? 

Farm retail spread *196 7-100) 

Farm vaiue/rwtail cost (%) 
Eggs; 

Retail cost (1967-100) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm-retail Spread (1967-100} 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Cereal and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967*100) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Farm-fetal* tpread (1967-i00) 

Farm value/retail cott i%) . . . . 
Fresh fruits- 

Retarr cost (1967-100) 

Firmvafue (1967-100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100) 

Farm vatue/retail cost (%l 



Annual 



1978P 



I979p 



1976 


1977 


1978P 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


175.4 


179 2 


199.4 


185.2 


204.3 


203.9 


205,1 


205.9 


207.7 


213.3 


177.8 


178.1 


207.4 


186,4 


210.4 


213.1 


213.9 


2^9. 1 


218.5 


2306 


174.0 


180.0 


194 5 


184.4 


200.5 


198.2 


199.8 


y 


20T.0 


202.7 


38.3 


37.5 


39.3 


38.0 


389 


39.5 


39.4 




39.7 


40.fi 


178,5 


174.3 


206.8 


183.1 


213.2 


212.7 


215.3 


217.6 


219,4 


227.6 


170.1 


169.8 


211,5 


182.9 


212.7 


219.6 


224,6 


215.0 


231.9 


250.2 


189.5 


180.0 


200.6 


183.4 


213.8 


203.7 


203.2 


221.0 


203.2 


198.3 


53.8 


55.0 


57.8 


56.4 


56.3 


58.3 


58.9 


55.8 


59.7 


62.1 


168.5 


173.3 


185.5 


177.7 


186.1 


188,8 


191.1 


193.2 


196.4 


198.4 


185.9 


187,2 


204.2 


193.0 


2O7.0 


207.5 


214.4 


216.9 


219.8 


222.5 


153.3 


161.3 


1683 


164.4 


167.9 


172,5 


170 8 


172.6 


176.0 


177,4 


51.4 


50.3 


51.2 


506 


518 


51 2 


52.2 


52,3 


52.1 


52.2 


157.0 


158.1 


172,9 


157.5 


179.1 


177 9 


177.3 


176.0 


177.6 


181,2 


174.4 


178.5 


202.8 


171.8 


211.4 


2' .j 


202,2 


198.8 


193.6 


199.1 


140.2 


138.4 


143.9 


143.7 


147.9 


1434 


153,2 


154.0 


162.1 


163,9 


54.6 


55.5 


57.7 


53,6 


58.0 


59.0 


56,1 


55.6 


53.6 


54.0 


174.9 


169 1 


157.8 


156.1 


164,1 


161.9 


159.1 


167.0 


179.5 


180.4 


2019 


1875 


178.6 


189.6 


194.7 


188,1 


178.3 


192.7 


213,0 


216.4 


1358 


142.5 


127.6 


107/7 


119,9 


124,1 


131.3 


129.9 


131.1 


128.3 


68.2 


65.5 


66.9 


71.8 


70.1 


68.7 


66.2 


68.2 


70.1 


70.9 


180.8 


183 7 


199.9 


191.3 


203.1 


203 & 


205.1 


206.6 


207.9 


210.0 


162.3 


138.2 


163 8 


154.7 


164.5 


162,0 


164.6 


164.3 


164.6 


165.7 


1846 


193.2 


207.4 


1983 


211.1 


212 5 


213.5 


215.4 


216.9 


219.2 


15.4 


12.9 


14.1 


133 


13.9 


13.6 


13.8 


13,6 


13.6 


13.5 


161.3 


187.9 


230.1 


196.0 


2684 


264.7 


258.1 


225.6 


2084 


216.9 


146,7 


177.2 


228.8 


199.1 


245.5 


264.7 


236 2 


192.0 


193,9 


201.0 


167.8 


192.7 


230.7 


194.8 


278.7 


264.7 


267.9 


240.7 


214.9 


224,1 


28.2 


29.2 


30.8 


31.5 


28.3 


31.0 


284 


26.4 


28,8 


28,7 



M +.7CK '.1*"? 



\% 



Mark el Basket of Farm Foods— Conlinued 

1976 t977 I978p 



IV 


1 


II 


Ml 


IV 


1 


11 


111 


IV 


200.6 


216.2 


200.5 


216,1 


198.5 


200.1 


200 A 


2038 


238.6 


205,4 


2172 


188/7 


213.3 


189.8 


170,6 


178.7 


187,4 


251.3 


198.3 


215.8 


206.1 


217.4 


202.6 


214.0 


210.2 


211.5 


232.6 


32.8 


32.1 


30.1 


316 


30.6 


27.3 


28 6 


29.4 


33.7 


190.2 


208,7 


201.5 


209.7 


211.2 


212.5 


215,3 


218.9 


220,7 


188.5 


213.2 


200.9 


215,0 


214.5 


214.8 


213.7 


213.3 


219.0 


190.6 


207.7 


201.6 


208,5 


210,5 


212.0 


215,6 


220.1 


221.1 


18.0 


18,5 


18.1 


18.6 


18.4 


183 


18.0 


17.7 


18.0 


192.0 


?09>6 


198.1 


214.5 


215.4 


216.3 


216.9 


217.6 


218.1 


249,3 


257.6 


223.7 


267.2 


271,6 


262.4 


247,3 


2588 


251 9 


169.9 


191.1 


T88 3 


194.2 


193,8 


198 6 


205.2 


201.8 


205 J 


36.1 


34,1 


31.4 


34.6 


350 


33/7 


31.7 


33.0 


32.1 



111 

Fresh vegetables - 

Retail com 11 967-1 00 1 179.1 

Farm *aiue 0967-100) ♦ 184.4 

Farrrwetatl spread (1967-100) 176.5 

Farm value/retail cost \%\ 32.9 

Processed fruitt and vegetables! 

Ret*l cost (1967-100* 1817 

Farm value (1967-IOOr 2028 

Farm retail spread 11967-100} 177.1 

Farm value/retoil cost i%) 20.2 

Fats and Oils; 

Retail costs (1967-100) * 176.7 

Farm value (1967-100) 206.4 

Farm-retail spread (1967-1 00) 165.2 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 32.5 

1 Market basket statistics have been revised to adopt weight structure of the new Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers ICPI-UL Retail costs are based on 
indexes of retail Prices for domestically Produced farm foods from the CPI-U Published monthly bv the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value b the payment to 
farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first Point of tale and mav include 
marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference beiwe«n the retail price and the farm value, represents 
charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods, 



Farm-relat) price spreads 

Annual *1978p I979p 



1976 1977 1978P Jan Aug SePt Oct Nov Dec Jan 
8eef, Choice: 1 

Retail Price 3 Icts./lb.) 148.2 148.4 181.9 159,5 189.3 187.4 187.6 187.8 193.6 204.9 

Net carcass vaiueMcts.) 91.5 93.8 H9-3 102.1 118.5 121.8 121.4 119.2 125.7 138,5 

Net farm *a<we* lets \ 7:. 84,1 85.5 111.1 92.4 109.5 113.0 112,7 111.2 117.5 128.1 

Farm retail iPread tctsJ 64.1 62.9 70.8 67.1 79.8 74.4 74.9 76-6 76.1 76.8 

Carcau retail spread' lets) 56.7 54.6 62.6 57.4 70.3 65.6 66.2 68.6 67.9 66.4 

Farm-carcass spread* Ids.) 7,4 8.3 8 2 9-7 9.0 8.8 S.7 8,0 8.2 10.4 

Farm vaiue/retoil PUce \%) „ . v . 57 58 61 5fi 56 60 60 59 61 62 

Pork;' 

Retail Price 1 tefiJlb.) 134.0 125.4 143.6 133.8 144,4 145.5 149.4 150.4 150.5 154.2 

Wholesale value 3 lets.) 105.2 99.0 107.7 101,7 107,5 110.7 114.8 111-0 112.2 116.0 

Net farm value 4 lets ) 71.0 65.6 76.6 73.0 76fl 78.6 82.6 76.6 78.5 82.4 

Farm -retail spread lets.) 63,0 59.8 67.0 60.8 67.6 66.9 66.8 73.8 72.0 71.8 

Wholesale-retail spread' IcU.) . . . 28.8 26,4 35.9 32.1 36.9 345 34.6 39.4 38.3 38.2 

, Farnnwhoiesale spread' lets) 34.2 33,4 31.1 28.7 30,7 32.1 32.2 34.4 33.7 33.6 

Farm value/retail price [%) 53 52 53 55 53 54 55 51 52 53 

1 Revised series, for historical data and math odo fogy see August 1978 issue of Livestock and Meat Situation, LMS-222. a Estimated vw.gh ted average price of retatl 

cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail Prices from USDA's meat price survev. *Vatue of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb* of retail cuts-beef 

adjusted for value ol fat and bone byproducts. * Market value to Producer for quantity of hve animal equivalent to 1 lb, retail cuts minus value of byproducts. 

Represents charge* for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-clty transportation. *Represents charges made for livestock 
marketing. Processing, and transportation to city where consumed. P Preliminary. 



~fl MARCH 1979 



Food marketing: Spreads, costs, and profit rates 

Intermediate goods and services 1 



Prof it rates after taxes 



Year 


Farm-retail 
Price spread 


Total 


Containers 
packaging 


Fuel, power , 
and light 


Hourly 
earnings 3 


Food retailers 1 


Food manufacturers'* 
























Sales 


Equity 


Sales 


Equity 






1967=100 




Dollars 




Percent 






1972 


. . .. 119,0 


126 


117 


126 


3,49 


_ 


— 


2,6 


11.2 


1973 


126.4 


134 
159 


123 
151 


133 
202 


3.71 
4.06 







2.6 
2.9 


12,8 


1974 


150.4 


13.9 


1975 


165.1 


180 


174 


237 


4.44 


0,5 


6.8 


3.2 


14.4 


1976 


174.0 


193 


184 


258 


4.79 


.8 


10,0 


3.4 


14,9 


1977* 


.... 180.0 


208 


195 


310 


5,20 


8 


10.8 


3.1 


13.2 


1978 


194.5 


223 


211 


327 


5.65 








— 


1976 






1 


172.8 


186 


179 


243 


4,68 


.7 


9.4 


3.1 


13.3 


II 


170.9 


191 
194 


185 
185 


252 

260 


4.75 
4.82 


.9 
.7 


11,6 
8.9 


3.7 
3.9 


16.4 


Ill 


174.9 


16.8 


IV 


177.1 


193 


187 


278 


4.99 


.8 


10.7 


3,1 


13.1 


1977 




















1 


178.0 


202 


189 


301 


5.06 


.8 


10.5 


2.7 


11.4 


II , 


178.9 


207 


195 


306 


5.14 


9 


11.4 


3.5 


15.0 


III 


180.6 


211 


197 


315 


5.23 


.6 


7.4 


3.1 


13.1 


IV 


181.8 


213 


199 


317 


5.36 


1.0 


13.6 


3.2 


13.6 


1978' 






1 


186.1 


217 


203 


321 


5.51 


S 


10.5 


2.7 


11.4 


II 


191.8 


221 


207 


327 


5.59 


10 


13,4 


3.5 


15.4 


Ill , 


198.7 


226 


213 


328 


5.67 


.9 


11.8 


3.1 


13.4 


IV 


201.6 


230 


219 


330 


5.83 


— 


— 


— 


— 



1 Represents all goods purchased by food marketing firms efccept raw materials and Plant and equipment, and all services except those performed by employees, 
calculated from wholesale price relatives. ^Weighted compoitff of production employees in food manufacturing and nonsupervisory employees in whole«le and retail 
trade, calculated from data of the U.S, Department of Labor. Revised to conform to 1972 SIC codes. 'Federal Trade Commission, These data afe based on reports 
from all food retailing corporations having more than $100 million in annual Mies, and whose aclivities are at least 75 percent specialised Tn supermarket operations, 
* "Quarterly Financial Report/* Federal Tiade Commission. Data represent national aggregate estimates for corporations based upon a sample of company reports. Data 
since 1973 are imperfectly, comparable with prior data because of changes in accounting methods. * Preliminary. 
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Keeping up with ESCS Research 
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The Foreign Connection: Exports 

EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS 
IMPORTSEXPORTSIMPORTSEXPOR" 

^ponrr.rrir Jsexpor" 

' .cXPOfl * 

4TSEXPOI- ' e HWL - 
.^RTiiMPO' ' Ul 

rtPMRTSEXP' 
i. J MDRTSrMP 

IMPf ypORU 

■ORTS 
JORTS 



without getting bogged down 



'- rsEX 'Ok . i 

rSIMPOR T S 
rlTSEXPORVS 
RTSIMPOR T 
PTSEXPQRTS 

j» tSimports 

OrfTS EXPORT^ 
.riPORTSL .*>ORTSIMPOr 
-llMPgRTSEXPQ u . 

»IMPQRTSEXPQRTb 



RTS 



PORTS 
KPORTSk 



EXPO* 

IMPOfi 

EXPOR 

IMPQR 

EXPQfll 

IMPORT, 

EXPQfiTSIMPORTSEXPQfcTSIMPORTS 

impBrtsexportsimportSexpc^ 




You don't need » PhD in economics to stay up to date on ESCS research. Each month, Farm Index 
maganne bringt you agricultural economic trends *nd ESCS research findings in an easy to read, easy to 
understand style. Complicated reports and studies become interesting feature articles, written in popular 
magazine ityle. 

But if you do hold a PhD in economics- Farm Index is also for you. Thousands.of professional economists 
subscribe to the magazine to obtain valuable information from interesting stones that summarize major 
ESCS research, from monthly "outlook" projections of trends, and from a table of leading economic 
indices. 

For a free sample copy, write: Farm Index, ESCS, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Rm. 482 GHI, 500 12th St. 
SW, Wash.. O.C, 20250. Subscription! may be ordered from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash., O.C. 20402. Subscription price is $9.50 V^rly ($12 foreign). 
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Food Supply and Use 



Civilian per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 



Meats: 

8eef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 

Fish (edible weight) . ^ .,. 



Poultry Products: 

Eggs 

Chicken ( ready-to-cook) 
TurkeV Iready-io-cook) 



Dairy products: 

Cheese 

Condensed and evaporated milk 

Fluid milk end cream (produci weight* 
Ice cream (product weight) 



Fata and Oils— Total fat content 

Sutter tactual weight) . . 

Margarine (actual weight I 

Lard 

Shortening . . . . 

Other edible fats a^d oils 



Fruits: 

Fresh 

CttruS 
NoncTtrus , 



Processed: 
Canned fruit ..,....,. 

Canned juice 

Frozen (including juices! 
Chilled citrus juices 
Dried 



Vegetables: 

Fresh 1 

Canned {excluding potatoes and sweetpotatoesl . . . 

Frozen (excluding potatoes) 

Potatoes* ....... 

Sweetpotatoes* . . . 



Grams: 
Wheat flour 1 
Rice 



Other: 

Coffee 

Tea ........... 

Cocoa ......... 

Pearmts (shelled) , 
Dry edible beans , 

Metons . , 

Sugar (refined* . 



1960 



134.1 
64.3 

5.2 

4.3 

60.3 

10-3 



1970 



151,4 
84.1 

2.4 

2.9 

62.0 

11.3 



1973 



1974 



1 975 



1976 



Pounds 



142.6 

81.1 
1.5 
2.4 

57.fr 

12.9 



152.5 

86.4 

1.9 

2.0 
62.2 

12.2 



145,4 

88.9 

35 

1.8 

51,2 

12.2 



155.3 

95.7 

3.3 

1.7 

54.6 

13.0 



1977 



154 r 6 

93.2 

3.2 

1.5 

56.7 

12.8 



1978' 



149,6 

89.2 

2,5 

1.4 

56.5 

12.9 



42.4 


39.5 


37.3 


366 


35.4 


34.6 


34.5 


34.6 


27.8 


40.5 


40.7 


41.1 


40.3 


43.3 


44.9 


47.6 


6.2 


8.0 


8.5 


8.9 


6.6 


9.2 


9.2 


9.4 


8.3 


11.5 


13.7 


14.6 


14.5 


15.8 


16.4 


17.4 


13.7 


7.1 


6.0 


5.6 


5.0 


3.6 


33 


29 


321.0 


296.0 


293.0 


268.0 


291.1 


292.0 


289.4 


288.9 


18.3 


17,7 


17.5 


17.5 


18.7 


18.1 


17.7 


17.7 


45.3 


53.0 


54.3 


53.2 


53.4 


56.1 


54.4 


56.0 


7.5 


6.3 


4.8 


4.6 


4.8 


4.4 


4.4 


4.6 


9.4 


11.0 


11.3 


11.3 


11 2 


12.2 


11.6 


11.9 


7.6 


4.7 


3.4 


3.2 


4.0 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


12.6 


17.3 


17.3 


17.0 


17.3 


18.1 


17.6 


180 


11.5 


18.2 


20.8 


20.3 


20.3 


22.0 


21,6 


22.0 


90.0 


79.1 


74.0 


76.3 


81.3 


84.4 


81.2 


80.3 


32 5 


27.9 


26.7 


26.8 


28.7 


28.5 


25.2 


24.6 


57.5 


51.2 


47.3 


49,5 


52.6 


55.9 


56.0 


55.7 


22.6 


233 


21.3 


19,6 


19.3 


19.2 


20.0 


17.2 


13.0 


14,6 


15.9 


14.7 


15,3 


162 


15,6 


18.0 


9.1 


9.8 


11.2 


11.3 


12.6 


12.2 


11.9 


11.4 


2.1 


4.7 


5.3 


5.2 


5.7 


6.5 


6.0 


6.U 


3.1 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


3.0 


2.7 * 


2.7 


2.6 


96.0 


91.0 


92.7 


93.6 


93.9 


94.7 


93.2 


95.2 


43,4 


51.2 


54.3 


53.3 


52.1 


53.0 


52.9 


53.0 


7,0 


9.6 


10.7 


10.2 


9.7 


102 


10.3 


10.9 


105.0 


115.3 


114.4 


112.3 


120.2 


114.9 


119.8 


125.4 


6.5 


5.2 


4.7 


6.1 


5.3 


6.0 


4.6 


4.9 


118 


110 


109 


106 


107, 


111 


108 


112 


6.1 


6,7 


7.0 


7.6 


7.7 


7.2 


7.6 


5.8 


11.6 


10.5 


10,1 


9.5 


9.0 


9.7 


6.9 


7.3 


.5 


.7 


.8 


.8 


8 


M 


.9 


.7 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


2.6 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


4.9 


5.9 


6.6 


6.4 


6.5 


6.3 


65 


66 


7.3 


5.9 


6.4 


6.7 


6.5 


6.3 


6.0 


6.0 


23.2 


21,2 


19.7 


17.2 


17.5 


20.5 


21.2 


213 


97.4 


101.8 


101,5 


96.6 


90.2 


94.7 


95.7 


92 7 



1 Quantity in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits. Peanuts, and rice which are on a 
crop-year basis. 'Preliminary* 'Commercial production for sale as fresh produce. * Including fresh equivalent of Processed. * White, whole wheat, and semolina flour 
Including use In bakery Products. 

Note: Historical consumption and supply -utilization data for food may be found in Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, Afl. Econ. Report 138 and annual 
Supplements, ESCS, USDA. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Per capita food consumption indexes 1 



I960 



1970 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978* 



1979 s 



Meat, poultry, and f ith 

Meat 

Poultry 

Fith 



E99» 

Dairy product) 4 
Fati and oils 

Animal . . . . 

Vegetable , , 



Fruitt s 

Freth . . , 
Processed 

Vegetable** 
Freth . . 
Procetted 



Potatoet and tweetpoiatoet 

Freth 

Processed 



Beans, peat, and nuts . 

Cereal products 

Sugar 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa 



Total food 

Animal product! 
Crops 7 











1967»100 










89.7 


104.7 


100.4 


105,8 


102.7 


109.6 


109.2 


106.9 


106.1 


92,1 


104.0 


97.7 


104.6 


101.2 


107.9 


107.0 


103.2 


101.2 


753 


107.0 


108.7 


110.6 


108.1 


116.0 


119.4 


125.7 


1323 


96.9 


110.6 


121.2 


114.6 


113.7 


120.8 


119.4 


120,3 


120,3 


104.2 


97,0 


91.6 


899 


87.0 


85.5 


84.8 


85.0 


84.5 


103.4 


99.3 


100.6 


99.1 


99.8 


101.5 


101.2 


102.1 


103.0 


96.1 


105,9 


107.9 


104.9 


105.5 


109.8 


106.5 


109.3 


108.7 


116,7 


87.7 


73,0 


72.4 


65.2 


63.5 


65.0 


66.4 


66.0 


82.7 


119.3 


1336 


128.9 


135.3 


144.0 


137.2 


141.0 


140.3 


106.6 


103.0 


99.6 


99.2 


106.6 


108.4 


107.0 


104.4 


106.0 


114.0 


1020 


94.2 


97.0 


105.6 


108.2 


106.8 


105.8 


106.1 


983 


104.3 


106.5 


102.1 


107.9 


108.7 


107.1 


102.7 


105.8 


99.2 


101.9 


105.3 


104.5 


104.2 


105 9 


105.3 


106.8 


107.2 


107.4 


100.6 


101.8 


101.7 


102.2 


103.8 


103.2 


104.5 


104.6 


83.9 


104.1 


111.4 


109.4 


107,7 


109.6 


109.1 


111.0 


111.7 


793 


110.3 


110.1 


109.2 


114.0 


109.5 


112.8 


118.3 


121.8 


133.8 


95.0 


83.5 


80.0 


90.8 


85.9 


88.4 


91.1 


92.2 


52 2 


122.3 


131,0 


132.2 


1322 


128.1 


132.0 


139.7 


145.1 


94.8 


98,0 


105.3 


101.8 


106.6 


104,2 


104.1 


105,4 


105.8 


1022 


97.7 


97,2 


95.4 


960 


98.8 


96.3 


98.2 


99.4 


97.9 


106.0 


110.6 


108 7 


105.8 


112,7 


115.6 


115.1 


114,9 


99,6 


93.9 


97.7 


92,1 


89.7 


93.2 


77.5 


77.2 


78.2 


96.7 


102.4 


101.7 


102.3 


101,5 


105.3 


104,4 


104.2 


104.4 


95.5 


102.0 


98.6 


101.4 


99.1 


103.6 


103.3 


102.2 


101.9 


93.0 


102.9 


105.2 


103.3 


104.2 


107.2 


105.7 


106,5 


107.2 



1 Civilian contumpnon only. Quantitiet of individual foodt are combined in terms of 1967-69 retail prices. * Preliminary, *Forecatt. * Excludes butter. s Exclude* 
melon* and baby food. * Exclude* toup, baby food, dry beant and peas, potatoei, end sweetpotatoet . ' Include* melont, nuts, soup, and baby food in addition to 
groupt thovun separately. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 

Annuel 



1978 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1979 



Jan 



Rail freight rate index 1 

AH products 0969=100) : . . 186.6 199.1 213.0 207.6 215,7 215.8 215.8 216,3 231.0 231.7 

Farm products (196^100) ... 182.7 191.3 204.9 200.9 2073 207.3 207.4 207.6 220.7 220.9 

Food Product! 11969-100) 185.1 195.3 210.0 204,0 212.9 212.9 212.6 213.1 228.2 228.2 

Rail carloadmgs of grain Ithou. wtl' 25,5 23.9 25.8 21,4 29.2 24.4 28.5 27.6 243 21.7 

Barge shipment of gram Imii.bu.)* 3K0 29.3 31.3 25,6 38.0 32.2 37,6 33.1 26.7 203 

Fresh fruit ind vegetable ihlpments 

Rail hOQOcwt} 1 ' * *3.8 L552 928 1,053 586 480 843 921 865 866 

Truck tlOOOewO 3 4 * *17.0 6.596 6.830 6.427 5,709 5,704 6379 7,151 7.400 6.905 

'Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, a Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. *Weeklv average; from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USOA. * Preliminary data for 1977, 1978 and 1979. s Typical truck loadt are about 40,000 poundt and average railcar/loads m 1975 were about 60,000 pounds. 
* Thousand cahots. 
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Livestock and Products 



Livestock and products output and prices 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 









Annual 


III 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


I 1 


ll k 


Beef {mil. lb.) 

Change (PCU* 


*. ... 25,667 
+B 


6,321 

■4 


6,220 
■3 


24,986 
-3 


6.104 
■3 


5,936 
-4 


5^21 
-6 


6.040 
■3 


24.001 

-4 


6,025 
■1 


5,525 
.7 


Pork (mil. IbJ <. 

Change {pet J* . 




.... 12,486 
+8 


3,073 
+2 


3.500 
-5 


13,051 
+5 


3.242 

-2 


3,264 
+3 


3,158 
+3 


3.539 
-1 


13.203 
+1 


3.420 
+5 


3,550 

+9 


Veal {mil. IbJ 




813 

-2 


205 



201 
10 


794 
-2 


178 
•11 


149 
-20 


139 
32 


133 
-34 


599 
-25 


100 
44 


75 


Change (pet.) 1 






■50 


Lamb and mutton (mil. lb 
Change (pet.) 3 


> 





361 

-10 


84 
9 


81 
-12 


341 


75 
-17 


76 
-12 


73 

■13 


76 


300 
-12 


75 



80 

+5 


Red meats (mil. lb.) . - 
Change (pet. J* 






: 39,329 

+B 


9,683 
-2 


10,002 

-4 


39.172 



9.599 
-3 


9.425 
-2 


9,291 
■4 


9,788 
2 


38.103 

-3 


9,620 
O 


9,230 
-2 


Broilers (mil. Ib.f 

Change (pcU 3 




" ' y fi ■ . ■ ls> ■ 


... 8,988 

+13 


2.424 

+2 


2,248 
+3 


9,227 

+3 


2,327 

+8 


2,547 
+6 


2.567 
+6 


2,443 

+9 


9,883 
+ 7 


2,560 
+10 


2,750 
+8 


Turkeys fmiL IbJ 

Change (pet. I 7 

Total meats [mil* lb.) . 
Change (pcU 3 






1 .950 

+14 


672 

■5 


645 
-3 


1,892 
■3 


228 

+9 


400 
+10 


680 
+ 1 


676 
+5 


1.983 
+5 


285 
+25 


480 
+20 






50,267 

+9 


12.779 
2 


12,895 
3 


50.291 



12,154 
-1 


12.372 



12,538 
2 


12,909 



49,971 
+1 


12.465 
+2 


12,460 



Eggs (mil. doz.) 






..,,,„., 5,377 



1,333 


309 

+3 


1,411 

+4 

29.0 
+2 


5.408 
+1 

122.7 
+2 


1 H 378 
+4 

29,8 



1,394 
+4 

32.7 
-1 


1.380 

44 

30.5 
•1 


1.444 
+2 

290 



5.596 
+3 

*121.9 

-1 


1.405 
+2 

30.1 
+1 


1,420 


Change (pct.l* .,.,,,,, 




+2 


Milk (bil.lb,) , . . k 

Change (pct.r 


,j 


...... 120.3 

+4 


33.3 
+2 


Total livestock and Prod 
Change (pet.) 3 


uc 


tsM974=1( 


)0) 105,5 

+6,6 


107.6 
-.5 


. 106.4 
-.7 


106,2 
+ .7 


102.9 

-A 


107.2 
-2 


106.0 
-1,5 


106.5, 
+.1 


105,6 


104.7 
+1.7 


108.2 
+.9 



Prices 

Choice sleert, 6m*ha 

{$percwr.l .. . v . > ... 39.11 40.47 42.42 40 38 

Barrows and gilts. 7-mar kets 

(SpercwU ., r 43.11 43.85 41,38 41.07 

Broilers, frcitv wholesale 

(ctv per lb.l - ■-..:.: . , 

Turkeys, N.Y., wholesale 

(cti. per lb.l" 

Eggs, cartoned. Grade A targe, N.Y. 

(cti H per dozl i , , 

MHk, tllit farm, 

{$ pe f cwt I 

Livestock- prices received by farmer* 

(1967=100) , 



40.2 


42.4 


37.6 


40.8 


48,8 


53.1 


61.3 


54,0 


70 3 


61,5 


58.9 


63.3 


9.66 


9.71 


1017 


9.71 


177 


178 


177 


175 



45.77 55.06 53.75 64.70 

47.44 47,84 48.52 50.05 

41.8 47.6 46.6 42.1 

60.2 614 68.2 77.1 

62.0 53.8 63.0 67.8 

1020 10.03 1047 11,57 

/I95 215 220 232 



52.34 


61-63 


64-66 


48,46 


51-53 


48-50 


44.5 


464B 


4749 


66.7 


68-70 


63-65 


61.7 


67-69 


57-59 


1058 


11,65 11.85 


11.10-11.30 


216 


251 


252 



1 Forecast, a Change from year -earlier. s Does not^dd due to rounding of quarterly data. * Weighted average, 5 8-l6 Pound ypungjiens. 
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Meat animals: 



Annual 



1978 



1979 





1975 


1976 


1977 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Cattle on feed (7-States) 






















Number on feed (thou, head) 1 


6,369 


8.537 


8,213 


SA27 


7,867 


7.835 


8,541 


9.302 


9.315 


9.226 


Placed on feed (thou. head) 1 


.,.. 18,095 


18576 


20.8T7 


1,649 


1.757 


2.478 


2,779 


1.890 


1,747 


1.589 


Mar ketiogs Ithou, head) 


14 r 988 


18,167 


18,720 


1,750 


1,674 


1,646 


1,865 


1,717 


1,660 


1.888 


Other disappearance IthOu. head) * 


939 


1,133 


1,383 


212 


115 


126 


153 


160 


176 


198 


Beef Steer-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu,) 3 


1 5.B 


15.2 


19.9 


21.7 


26.5 


27.8 


26.8 


26,3 


26.6 


28.4 


Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha {bu.)* 


16.9 


16.5 


20,2 


22.7 


245 


25.7 


25.5 


23 5 


23,4 


24.4 


Commercial slaughter (fhou, head)* 






















Cattle ,,,* * * , 


40,911 


42.654 
18.879 


41.856 

19.342 


3,468 
1,606 


3,456 
1,583 


3,222 
1,440 


3.406 
1.536 


3,268 

1,520 


3.046 

1,498 


3.304 


Steers 


17,819 


1,715 


Heifers . , . . 


10,438 


12.158 

10,619 
998 


1 1 ,748 

9,864 
902 


971 

832 
59 


1,092 

705 

76 


1,063 

651 
68 


1,080 
715 

75 


990 
693 

65 


889 

603 

55 


948 


Cows 


11,557 


588 


Bulls and nags 


1 h 097 


53 


Calve* 


5,209 


5.350 


5,517 


425 


347 


315 


331 


316 


300 


296 


Sheep and Iambi . . . . 


7,835 


6,714 


6,356 


437 


459 


455 


476 


430 


411 


402 


Hogs 


68,687 


73.784 


77,303 


6.240 


6.479 


6,439 


6.837 


7,038 


6,430 


6.696 


Commercial Production (mil. lb.) 






















Beef 


23.673 


25.667 
313 


24.986 
794 


2.077 
62 


2.096 
50 


1,973 

45 


2.102 

48 


2,038 
45 


1,901 
40 


2.069 


Veal 


827 


41 


Lamb and mutton 


399 


-361 


341 


25 


25 


25 


27 


25 


24 


23 


Pork 


11.586 


12,488 


13.051 


1.051 


1,101 


1,09? 


1.176 


1,236 


1,128 


1.147 


Market pncei 
Slaughter cattle. 
Choice Meers. Omaha 








Dol. per 100 pounds 












44,61 


39.11 


40.38 


43.62 


52.40 


54.26 


54.93 


53.82 


55.54 


60,35 


Utility Cows, Omaha 


21.09 


25.31 


25.32 


27.59 


37.85 


39.75 


40,46 


39,30 


41,85 


47.33 


Choice veatcrs, S. St. Paul 


40.44 


45.18 


48.19 


40.50 


81.66 


83 25 


81.82 


78.60 


78.00 


80.73 


Feeder cattle' 






















Choice, Kansas City. 600-700 lb 


33.91 


39.40 


40.19 


44.07 


63 08 


64.46 


64 88 


64.35 


69 83 


75.29 


Slaughter hogs: 






















Sarrowiand gilts. No, 1&2. Omaha' 


50 12 


44.70 


42.10 


46.95 


49.33 


50.51 


53.15 


49.63 


51.06 


53.40 


Barrows and gilts, 7-markets , . . . 


48.32 


43.11 


41.07 


45.99 


48.77 


50.00 


52.23 


4836 


49.57 


52.13 


Feeder pigi: 






















S. Mo. 40 501b (per headJ 


44.80 


36.54 


35,42 


35.88 


50,83 


52.91 


51,84 


47.01 


44,49 


42.26 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 






















Lambs. Cnoice San Angelo 


44.45 


49.87 


54.28 


61.44 


59.70 


62.88 


62.50 


62.00 


65.83 


73.80 


Ewes, Good, San Angelo 


15.34 


17.69 


19.19 


26.19 


23,60 


31.88 


33.25, 


34.75 


36.67 


36.90 


Feeder lambs: 






















Choice, San Angelo 


41 40 


61.28 


55.12 


67.00 


76.10 


30,38 


78.00 


7988 


82.33 


86.30 


Wholesale meat PnCe$, Midwest 1 






















Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb 


72.55 


60.99 


62.67 


68.74 


79.94 


81.96 


82.14 


80 98 


84.75 


93.57 


Canner and Cutter cow beef . . . 


42.90 

92,69 


52.00 
86.45 


51.55 
83,04 


57.64 

91.60 


74.99 
93.66 


77.50 
101.78 


80.25 
106.24 


85.00 
95.36 


8738 

96,06 


100,05 


Pork lOint, 8-14 lb 


110.78 


Pork belhes. 12-14 lb 


78.52 


65.27 


54.19 


59,37 


58 39 


60.46 


61,58 


58.30 


57.74 


60.23 


Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. . 


84.06 


79.79 

Annual 


76.50 


83.00 83.54 
1977 


90.70 


99.71 105.24 
1978 


99.86 


83.58 






1979 




1975 


1976 


1977 


HI 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


Cattle on feed 123 -States) 






















Number on feed (thou, head) ' 


9.622 


12.323 

25,508 


11,948 
27.647 


9,765 
6,479 


9.793 
9,551 


12,811 
6.490 


11,716 

6,558 


10,924 
7,352 


11,347 
8,656 


12.665 


Placed on feed Ithou. head} 1 


24.685 


— 


Marketings (thou, head! 


20.500 


24.1 70 


24,861 


6,159 


6,085 


6,771 


6,621 


6,523 


4,730 


— 


Other disappearance (thou, head} 


1 .479 


1.718 


1535 


292 


446 


789 


734 


406 


608 


— 


Hogs and pigs (14 States):* 






















Inventory (thou, head)' 


47,170 


41,855 


47,120 


46,640 


49,123 


48,306 


44,680 


47,205 


49,300 


51.130 


Breeding (thou, head) 1 


6,283 


6.368 

35.487 

9,996 


6,738 

40,332 
10.362 


7,352 

39,288 
2,600 


7.186 
41,937 

2.565 


7,324 

40-984 

2,235 


6,946 

37,734 

2370 


7,450 

39,755 
2,658 


7,463 

41 ,837 

2,716 


8,089 


Market (thou, head) 1 ...... 


40.887 


43.041 


F arrowing* (thOu. head) 


8.417 


T 2.564 


Pig crop (thou, head) 


60,476 


72.580 


74.161 


18.768 


18.421 


15,626 


20.716 


19.195 


20.027 


- 



1 Beginning of pt*iod. 'Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. * Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight. 
4 220-240 lb, Seginning In January 230-240 lb. * Prior to Oct. 1975. Chicago. * Quarters ana Dec. preceding vear-Feb. (I). Mar -May (II), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept -Nov. 
<IV). 'intentions. * Classes estimated. 



Wool: 



U.S. woof Price, Boston' (cts./lb.) 

Imported wool Price. Boston 1 lets, /lb.) 

U.S. mill consumption, toured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 106,629 

Carpel wool Ithou, lb,) 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


182 

214 


183 
224 


189 
230 


182 
223 


192 
234 


195 
234 


198 
234 


202 
235 


202 
235 


202 

235 


106,629 
15,117 


95.485 
12.526 


102.550 
13.009 


7,677 

979 


8,376 
1.028 


9.370 

1,352 


8.066 
1,182 


8,126 

1,190 


7,758 
823 


n.a. 
n.a. 



1 Wool Price delivered at U,S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20,60-22.04 microns) staple 2fc" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine, 
good French combing and staple. "Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean baiis, Australian 64's. type 78. including duty (25.5 cents). Prior to January 1976 reported 
as: Australian 64's combing, excluding duty. n,a. Not available. 



fV- 



nru 1 r>7i\ 



i OJfi 
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Dairy: 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Jan 



Au& 



SePt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Milk Production' 

Total milk Imil.tbJ .3 120-269 122.698 121,928 9,994 10,213 9733 9,832 9,364 9,788 10,035 

Milk per cow lib. I 10,879 11,181 11,240 915 944 899 907 864 902 925 

Number of milk cows I thou. > 11,055 10,974 10,848 10.923 10321 10332 10,837 10,837 10,853 10,848 

Milk prices, Mmnesota*Wisconnn* 

3.5% fat <$/cwt I' 8,48 8.58 9.57 8.91 9.68 9.90 10.18 10.44 10.60 10,55 

Pnce of 16% dairy ration ($/lon> 141 140 138 136 136 137 138 143 145 147 

Milkleed Price ratio (Ib.l* 1.37 1.39 1.53 1.50 1.54 1.59 1.84 1.62 1.63 1.61 

Stocks, beginning 

Toiel milkequiv. Imil.lb.) 1 3,844 5,708 8,626 8,626 11.752 11.147 10-662 10.048 9.215 8/730 

Commercial iWl. lb.) 3.719 5.299 4,916 4,916 5,709 5,585 5.241 4.973 4.602 4,475 

Government Imil. IbJ 124 410 3,710 3.710 6,043 5362 5,421 5,075 4,613 4,254 

Imports, toial milk equiv. (mil. lb,) 3 1.943 1,968 2,303 228 196 171 203 272 396 

USDAnet removals: 

Total milk equiv* ImN. lb.) 1 1.236 6,080 2.743 554.0 * -85.9 *1268 3.9 '-141.8 '-61.5 188.3 

Sutler; 

Production (mil. IbJ 978.6 1 ,085.6 9S9.0 106.3 64.2 64.5 71 .1 66.7 77.2 - 

Slocks, beginning ImiL lb.) 10-9 47.1 184.9 184.9 312.7 282.4 266.6 251.8 228.3 206.9 

Wholesale Pnce, Grade A Chicago {cts./lb.f 92.0 98.4 109.8 100.7 116.7 115.8 115.6 121.1 118.8 111.3 

USDA net rem oval 1 1 mil. lb.) 39.4 221.8 112.0 26,0 * -6 * 6.3 *-7.0 *-3.1 9.3 

Commercial disappearance Imil. tb.) 919.0 859.8 906.8 65.3 75,1 79.9 73.3 77.6 86.0 - 

American cheeve: 

Production lm(l. lb.) 2,048.8 2,042.4 2,093.6 163.6 167,5 149.2 159.0 163.5 171.8 _ 

Stocks, beginning (mil- lb<) 307,8 411.4 422.1 422,1 450.6 451.8 432.5 409.9 382.7 378-8 

Wholesale pries, Wisconsin assembly pt. (cts./lb.) . 96.3 96,8 107.1 100.1 109.1 110.8 115,5 117.1 119,4 119.5 

USDA net removals (miUb.) 38.0 148.2 39.7 1.4 3,5 

Commercial disappearance {mil, lb.) 1,920.9 1,958.1 2,090.6 169,5 170,3 169.0 t73.9 177.7 180.6 - 

Other Cheese: 

Production Imil. lb.* 1.274,1 1,315.5 1,423.0 110.5 117.1 1157 120.4 122.8 128.3 

Stock*, beginning (mHJb.) 60.8 67.1 64.0 64.0 76.2 73.1 79,4 76.1 74.0 78.4 

Commercial disappearance {mil, IbJ 1,458.0 1.512.3 1,636.3 121.1 139.8 128.0 144.8 162.7 168.3 — 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (mil. fb.J 926.2 1,106.0 928.8 79.7 78.6 59.1 49.0 41.9 54.4 - 

Stocks, beginning (mN. lb.) 468,9 485.4 677.9 677.9 713.6 701,7 681.5 636.8 601.4 584,7 

Wholesale Price. Jvg manf, (ctl./lbJ 63.4 66.5 71.4 68.1 71 .5 72.5 73,2 74.7 76,5 - 

USDA net removals (mil. tb.r 1 57.1 461 ,7 285.0 29.1 185 7/7 6.9 4.9 3.4 3.5 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 719.2 681.6 667-1 50.3 80.2 62.8 54.3 52,6 47.6 ™ 

Frozen dessert production (miL gat.) 4 1.154.0 1,147.4 1 J 59.6 69.5 123,1 103.1 90.6 79.2 71.0 - 

1 Manufacturing grade milk. a Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 lb. of milk. 5 Milk equivalent, fat -sol ids basis, * Domestic tales exceeded purchases- 
■ Lett than 50,000 pounds. * lea cream, ica milk, and sherbet. 



Poultry and eggs: 



Annual 



1978 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Eggs 

Farm Production (mil,) 64,520 

274 

235 



70.3 
151 
78 

22 
36.3 

492 

8.987 

40,2 

168 

2,8 

223 

63.6 

1.950 



64.886 
275 
236 

63 3 
152 
7.3 

28 

26.1 
502 

9,227 

403 

171 

27 

32.9 

66.7 



Average number of ravers on farms tmil.l 
Rate of lay leggi per layer) 
Cartoned Price, New York, grade A 

large (cts./doz V 

Price of laving feed ($/ton) ................ 

Egg-feed price ratio lib.) 1 I 

Stocks, beginning of period; 

Shell (thou, cases) 

Frozen (mil. lb.} 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) .......... 

Broilers 
Federal^ inspected slaughter, certified (miK lb.) 

Wholesale price, 9-c*ty f (cts./fb.) 

Price Of broiler grower feed (S/tOnr 

SroifeHwd pnce ratio lib.) 1 

Stocks, beginning of period Imil, lb.) 

Average vwekly Placement! of broiler 

chicks, 21 States (mil.) 

Turkeys 
Federallv inspected slaughter, certified (mil. Itf ) t . 
Wholesale price. New York, 8-16 lb. 

Vourtg hens IcWlb,) 

Prwa of turkev grower feed {S/tOnr 

Turkey reed prwa ratio lib-) 1 . 

Stocks, beginning of period Imir, lb ) 

Poults hatched (miU 149.5 

1 Prica of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retarlers. 1 Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkev liveweight 



67,155 

281 
239 

61.7 
152 
6.9 

39 
29.7 

491 

9383 

44.5 

169 

3.1 

29.4 

71.0 



1,892 1,983 



5,738 
286 
20.1 

57.2 

147 
6.7 

39 
29.7 

36.8 

781-4 

402 

162 

2.8 

29.4 

67.7 

1818 



5.554 
276 
201 

62.6 
150 
6.9 

29 
28.0 

386 

930.8 
44.1 

169 
3.2 

22.0 

68.7 
248.8 



5 r 478 
280 

19.5 

63.8 
149 

12 

55 

28.6 
37,2 

834.0 

44,9 
168 
3.2 

21.1 

659 
230.9 



5 P 738 
285 

20.1 

62.1 
150 
70 

42 
28.6 
37.6 

896.4 

42.0 

169 

2.9 

21.1 

67.1 

271.2 



5,670 
290 
19.6 

683 
154 

7.4 

23 
27 6 
35.5 

7791 

42.0 

174 

2.8 

22.8 

68.6 

248.9 



Pec 



5,922 
291 
20.3 

726 
156 
7.9 

36 

253 
34.6 

767.3 
42 2 

174 

29 

23,2 

70,6 

156.3 



1979 



Jan 



5371 
291 

20.2 

72.5 
157 
7.7 

38 
26.3 
39.9 



45.8 
175 
3.1 

20.1 

73.9 



48.7 


54.0 


66-7 


60.5 


68.0 


68 7 


72.7 


78.0 


80.6 


72,9 


174 


184 


182 


177 


182 


180 


183 


185 


185 


189 


3.7 


3,9 


4.6 


4.3 


4.7 


43 


4.9 


53 


5.4 


5,0 


195,2 


203.4 


167.9 


167.9 


2*2.7 


297.9 


370.4 


4301 


235.7 


175.1 


149.5 


148.4 


157.4 


113 


9.6 


53 


6-4 


83 


10.3 


13.8 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Crops and Products 



Supply and utilization of major crops 



Wheat 

Area 
Planted . .--. ■ 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested un$t 

Beginning stocks 

Production . . 

Imports . 

Supply, total - 

Domestic . ♦ . 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Price received by farmers 

Price, Kansas City. No. 1 HRW , 

Rice: 

Area 

Allotment 

Planted 

Harvested * 



Yield per harvested uhu .«>:■. ,-a 



Beginning stock* 

Production 

ImPortt 

Supply, total , 

Domestic 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Difference unaccounted 

Price received by farmers 

Price, long-gram milled. S.W. La. 

Feed grains:* 

Area 

Planted . o . ti .... ♦.,> ., 

Harvested . ♦ , /,. ♦ , . .".-." . v 



Yieid perharvested'uniti.. t vr-t .., 



Beginning stocks . . , . ♦ 

Production . . t . t 

Imports ♦ 

Supply, total 

Feed . > . ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 

Domntk. total 

Export* 

Use, total 

Ending ttocfc* 

Sea f ootnotas at end of table. 



1976/77 



80.2 
70.8 



303 



665 

2,142 

3 

2,810 

748 

950 

1,698 

1,112 



2.73 
2.88 



1.80 
2.49 
2.48 



4 t 663 



36.9 

115.6 

,1 

152.6 

42.7 

65.6 

108.3 

40.5 

+3.B 



7.02 
14.60 



128.7 
106.3 



y&2 



Domestic measure 3 



1978/79 



1977/78 
estimated 



Projected 



Mil. acres 



75.1 
66.5 



66.1 
56.8 



Bo. per acre 
30.6 31 !6 

Ivlil. bu. 



1,112 

2,036 
2 
3.150 
849 
1.124 
1,973 
1,177 



1,177 

1,799 

2 

2,978 
824 

1.150 
1 t 974 
1.004 



Doi. per bu. 



2.33 
2.72 



2.90-3.00 
* 3.29 



Mil* acres 



1.80 
2.26 
2.25 



1.80 
3.08 
3.06 



Lb. per acre 
4,412 4',50S;. 

Mil. cwt. 



40,5 

99.2 

.1 

139,8 
37.6 
72.8 

110.4 
27.4 
+2.0 



27.4 
137.8 

165.2 
440 
67.0 

1110 
54.2 



Dol. percwt. 



9 49 
21.30 



7,50-7.80 
* 16,60 



Mil. acres 



128.9 
108.2 



122.6 

104.3 



Metric tons per acre 
1.88 2.08 

Mil. shortens 



Probable* 
variability 



1976/77 



+30 to -30 
+100 to -100 
+125 to -125 
+125 to -125 



+2.0 to -2.0 
+5.0 to -5.0 
+6.0 to -6,0 
+6,0 to -6.0 



18.1 

58.3 
t 1 
76.5 
20.4 
25.8 
46.2 
30.3 



100.31 

105.82 



.73 

1.01 
1.00 



K23 



1,7 
5.2 

6.9 
19 
3.0 
4.9 

1.8 
+.2 



154.76 
321 ,87 



Metric measure* 



1978/79 



1977/78 
estimated 



Projected 





Mil. hectares 


32.5 

28.7 


303 26,8 
26.8 22.9 




Metric tons Per hectare 


£1 


2.1 2.2 



Mil. metric tons 


30 3 


32.0 


55.4 


49.0 


.1 


.1 


85.7 


81.0 


23.1 


22.4 


30 £ 


313 


53.7 


53 7 


32.0 


27.1 


Dol. pe 


r metric ton 


85.61 


107-110 


99.94 


* 120 89 


Mil, 


hectares 


.73 


.73 


.91 


1.23 


.91 


1.23 



Metric tons Per hectare 
4,94 5.06 



Mil. metric tons 

1.8 
4.5 



6.3 
1.7 

3.3 
5.0 
12 



1.2 
6.3 

7.5 
2.0 
3.0 
5.0 

2,5 



DoJ. per metre ton 



209.22 

469.58 



165 172 

* 365.96 



Mil. hectares 



Metric tons per hectare 



Probable* 
variability 



+1 to -1 

+ 1 to -1 
+2 to 2 
+3 to -3 
+5 to -5 
+5 to -5 



+.2 to .2 



+ .1 to-.l 
+ 2 to -.2 
+ 3 to -3 
+ .3 to -.3 





Mil. metric tons 




17.2 


299 


41.2 


— 


193.4 


203,4 


217.3 


+3 to -3 


.4 


3 


♦3 


— 


211.0 


233 6 


258.8 


— 


112,6 


1173 


126.7 


+4 to -4 


17.9 


18.8 


196 


— 


130.5 


136.1 


146.3 


+4 to A 


50,6 


56*3 


55.9 


+3 to -3 


181.1 


192.4 


202.2 


+6 to -6 


29.9 


41.2 


56 J6 


+6 to -6 



MAT.nr wtf 
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Supply and utilization of major crops' 'Continued 



Domestic measure 1 



Metric measure 1 



Corn: 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested 

Yield per harvested unit 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

Imports * . 

Supply* total ............ 

Feed 

Food, seed* and industrial ut&$ 

Domestic, total 

Exports , . * ».*•,.. 

Use, total >t . . 

Ending stocks 

Price received by farmers 
Price, Chi.. No, 2 Velfow 

Soybeans: 



Area 
Planted , . 
Harvested 



1976/77 



Yield per harvested unit 



84.4 
71.3 



87.9 



399 

6.266 

3 

6,668 

3.587 

513 
4 P 100 
1.684 
5.784 

884 



2,15 
2.30 



50.2 
494 



26,1 



1978/79 



1977/78 

estimated 

Projected 


Probable* 
variability 


MiL acres 




83.6 79,7 
705 70.0 


- 


Bu. per acre 





90.7 



101.2 



Mil.bu. 



Mil. acres 



58.8 

57,6 



640 
63.0 



Bu. per acre 
30,6 29.2 



1976/77 



34.2 
28.9 



5.51 



864 


1,104 




— 


10.0 


6,425 


7.082 




~^- 


159.2 


3 


1 




— 


.1 


7,312 


8,187 




— 


169.4 


3,709 


4,000 


+ 150 to 


■150 


91.1 


551 


575 




— 


13.0 


4,260 


4.575 


+150 to 


150 


104.1 


1,948 


1,950 


+100 to 


-100 


42.8 


6,208 


6.525 


+200 to 


200 


146,9 


1,104 


1.662 


■(■200 to 


-200 


22.5 


Dol. 


per bu. 








s 2.02 


2.05-2.15 




_ 


84,64 


2.26 


«2.26 




— 


90.55 



20.3 

20.0 



1.76 



1978/79 



1977/78 
estimated 



Projected 



Mil. hectares 



33.5 
28.3 



318 

27,6 



Metric tons Per hectare 



5.71 



6.03 



Mil. metric tons 


22.5 


2B.0 


163.2 


179.9 


(*) 


(*) 


185,7 


207.9 


94.2 


101.6 


140 


14.6 


107.8 


117.4 


49.5 


49.5 


157.7 


165.7 


28.0 


42.2 


DoL per metric ton 


1 79.92 


81-85 


88,97 


'88.97 


Mil. 


hectares 


23.8 


25.9 


23,3 


25,5 



Metric tons Per hectare 
2.06 1 .96 



Probable* 
variability 



+4 to -4 



+5 to -5 

+5 to -5 
+4 to -4 

+8 to -S 

+6 to -6 



Mil. bu. 



Beginning stocks 

Production 

Supply, total 

Crushing^ 

Expom 

Seed. feed, and residual 

Use. total 

Ending stock* 

Price received by farmers .... 
Price, Chi., No. 1 yellow 

Soybean oil: 

Beginning stocks 

Production 

SuPPty, total 

Domestic 

Exports 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 

Price, Crude, Decatur ,..,,.. - v 

Soybean meal: 

Beginning stocK* .... .... 

Production 

Supply, tottl T 

Domestic 

Enpotti 

Use. total 

Ending stocks . , 

Price, bul k, Decatur, 44% 
See footnotes at end of taWe. 



245 

1.288 

1,533 

790 

564 

76 

1.430 

103 



6,81 
7.36 



1,251 
8,578 
9.829 
7,515 
1,547 
9,062 
767 



24 



355 
18,488 
18,843 

14,056 

4.559 

18.615 

228 



199.80 



103 
1,762 

1,865 
927 

700 

77 

1,704 

161 



161 
1,843 
2,004 
1,000 

775 

79 

1.854 

150 



Dol. per bu< 



5.88 

6.11 



6.50 
«6.71 



Mil. lb. 



767 

10,288 

11,055 

8,269 

2,057 

10,326 

729 



729 

10,901 
11.630 

8.700 

1350 

10,550 

1,080 



Cts, Per lb. 
24.6 26 

Thou, short tons 



228 
22,371 
22.599 
16,276 
6,080 
22,356 

243 



243 
23.752 
23.995 

17 r 400 

6 r 250 

23,650 

345 



Dot. per short ton 
164.20 180,00 



+40to-40 
+40 to -20 

+50 to -50 
+25 to -25 



+.30 to -.30 



+400 to -400 
+400 to -400 
+400 to -400 
+300 to -300 
+400 to -400 
+200 to -200 



+3 to -3 



+1,000 to -1,000 

+1 r 000 to -1 ,000 

+800 to -800 

+400 to -400 

+1 ,0O0 to -1 ,000 

+75 to -75 



+20 to -20 



6.7 

35.1 
41.7 
21.5 
15.3 

2.1 
38.9 

2-8 



250 
270.43 



567 

3,891 
4,458 
3,409 

702 
4.111 

348 



52.9 



322 

16,772 

17,094 

12 F 751 

4,136 

16,887 
207 



220 



Mil. metric tons 




2.8 


4.4 


_ 


48.0 


50.2 


— 


50.8 


54.5 


— 


25,2 


27 2 


+1.1 to -1.1 


19.1 


21.1 


+1.1 to -.5 


2.1 


2,1 


— 


46.4 


50.5 


+ 1.4 to -1.4 


4.4 


4,1 


+.7IO-.7 


DoL per 


metric ton 




216 


239 


+11 to -11 


224.50 


4 246.55 


— 


Thou, metric tons 




348 


331 





4,667 


4 P 945 


+180 to -180 


5.015 


5.275 


+ 180 to -180 


3,751 


3,946 


+180 to -180 


933 


8,139 


+140 to -140 


4.684 


4.785 


+180 to -180 


331 


490 


+90 to -90 


Cts. per 


kilogram 




54.2 


57. # 


+6.5 to -6 5 



Thou, metric tons 



207 


220 


- 


20,295 


21.547 


+900 to -900 


20,501 


21,768 


+900 to 900 


14,765 


15.785 


+ 725 to -725 


5.516 


5.670 


+365 to 365 


20,281 


21.455 


+900 to -900 


220 


313 


+70 to -70 


Dol. Per metric ton 




181 


198 


+20 to -20 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Supply and utilization of major crops 1 —Continued 



Cotton: T 

Area 
Planted , . 
Harvested 



Yield per harvested unit . > . 



Beginning stocks 1 ,.,,., 
Production 

Supply, total* 

Mill use ,,.,,,,..,,,.., 
Exports 

Use, total 

D i f f er en ce u naccou n ted ' ° 
Ending itocks , 



Price received by farmCfS , . 
Price, SLM, 1-1/16 in,, spot 



1976/77 



11.7 
10.9 



Domestic measure 



Metric measure 3 



1978/79 



1978/79 



1977/78 
estimated 



Projected 



Probable* 
variability 



1977/78 
1976/77 estimated 



Probable* 
Projected variability 



Mil. acres 



13,7 
13.3 



13,4 
12.4 



4.7 
4.4 



Mil. hectares 

5.5 
54 



5.4 
50 



Lb, per acre 



Metric tons per hectare 



„465 


520 






421 




- 


,52 


.58 




.47 




— 




Mil. 480 lb. 


. bal 


les 








Mil. metric tons 






3.7 


2,9 






5.3 




_ 


.8 


.6 




1.2 




- 


10.6 


14.4 






10.8 


+ ,2 to 


-.2 


2.3 


3.1 




2.4 




(") 


14.3 


17.3 
6.5 






16.2 
6.3 


+ .2 to 
+ .2 to 


-.2 
-.2 


3.1 
1,5 


3.8 

1.4 




3.6 
1 4 




( 6 ) 


6.7 


C) 


4.8 


5.5 






6.0 


+.5 to 


-.5 


1.0 


1,2 




1.3 


+ .1 


to-.l 


11.5 


12.0 






12.3 


+.5 to 


.5 


2.5 


2.6 




2.7 


+.1 


to-,1 


,1 


(*) 






,2 




— 


< 4 ) 


( 4 ) 




<*) 




( 4 ) 


'2,9 


*5.3 






4.1 


+ .5 to 


-.5 


".6 


a 1.2 




.9 


+,1 


to-.l 




Cts 


per 


lb. 










Cts. per 


kilogram 






64,1 


52.3 




i 


'60.5 







141.3 


115.3 


1 L 


133,4 




- 


70.9 


52,7 






- 




- 


156.3 


116.2 




— 




— 



1 Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 lor cotton and rice, September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for com sorghum, and 
soybean oil and meal. f Conversion ftctorv Hectare lha,)*2,47l tcrei;and 1 metric ton-2,204,622 pounds, 36.7437 bushets of wheel or soybeans, 39-3679 bushels of 
corn or sorrjnum 



n, 49 9296 btrtheli of barley, 69 8944 buShell of oats. 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 430-pound bales of cotton. Season *ver 
beginning of marketing year through January 1979. 'Corn, sofghum, oats, end berlev. ' Less than 0,05. ' Upland and extra long staple^ Based on Census Bureau 
' • Difference between ending stocks bated on Census Bureau data and preceding season's supply less distribution 



data. *1ncludei Imports. 



•Reflects the "root mean square error'* and/or 
the indicated ranges. 



average estimate. " Average for 
* Based on Census Burea 
Average to Jan. 1, 1979, 



standard error of estimate" from trend and judgement, Chances are about 2 out of 3 that the outcome will fall within 



Feed grains: 



Marketing year J 



1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 



Jan 



Aug 



1978 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1979 



Jan 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) 

Sorghum, No, 2 yellow, Kansas City ($/cwt.) . , , 

BeHey, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.J 

Sarley, mailing, Minneapolis [$rt)u.) a 

Exports. 

Corn (mil. bu I , . . , ., v , , - 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons) 3 > > . , j\ . t . . j . . . 



2.75 
4.46 
2.38 
352 


2.30 
3,49 
2.35 
313 


2.26 
3.54 
1,68 
2.27 


2,19 
3.37 
1.65 
2.26 


2.17 
3.41 
1.68 
2,19 


2.13 

3.43 
1.77 
2,37 


2.22 
3.61 
1.81 
2,26 


2.28 

3.67 
1.88 

2.47 


2 27 
3.64 

1.79 
2,40 


2,28 
3,71 

1.71 
2.30 


1,711 

50.0 


1,684 
50.6 


1,948 
56.3 


128 
3,3 


181 
5,2 


177 
4.8 


140 
3.9 


154 
4.4 


160 
4,6 


M26 
*3.7 


Marketing year 1 




1977 








1978 




1979 



1975/76 



1976/77 1977/78 June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar 



C St n ock., beginning (mil, bu.) 361 399 884 2,365 884 5,503 3,B77 2,837 1 .104 6,1*7 

Domestic use: ^ rt 

Feed Imif. bu J 3,592 3,587 3,697 800 1,266 1,083 568 792 1,403 

Food, seed, IndJmiLbu.) 490 513 548 177 123 129 102 197 132 

Strjcta^beg.nning (mil metric tons) 1 5.3 1 7,2 29.9 70.2 43,4 1 70.9 1 20.3 88.4 52.7 190.3 

Domestic use: 

Feed <mit. metric tons) 116,1 112.6 117,0 25.7 39.1 33.8 17.4 27.0 44.2 

Food, seed, ind. (mil, metric tons) 17,1 17.9 18,8 5.9 4.1 4,4 4.0 6.5 4.3 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. 7 No, 3 or better, 65% or better plump beginning October 1977. 3 Aggregated data for corn, 
sorghum, oats, and barley. *Based on Inspections for Export, p Preliminary. 



M£?£H i?79 



£% 



Food grains: 



Wholesale Prices: 

Wheat, No, 1 HRW. Kansas City iSfbu.) 1 

Wheat. DNS. Minneapolis ($/bu.f* 

Flour. Kansas Gty ($/cwt.l 

Flour* Minneapolis ($/cwt.) 

Rice. S.W. La. (S/cwt.) 1 

Wheal: 

Exporu (mil. bu.l . ..*....... 

MTU grind (mil. bu) .,.,.♦.,,♦..,..., 

Wheat flour production [mil. Cwt,) 



Wheat: 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) h J H 
Domestic use: 

Food (mif. buJ 

Feed and seed {mil. bu.l* . . < 
Exports (mil. bu.) .......... 



Marketing year 1 



1978 



1 975/76 1976/77 1 977/78 



Jan 



Aug 



SePt 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1979 



Jan 



3.74 


2.88 


2.72 


2.82 


3.14 


3.24 


3,42 


348 


339 


3.42 


3.74 


2.96 


2.66 


2.73 


2,96 


3.07 


3.21 


3 32 


3.15 


3.12 


9.25 


7.21 


6.60 


6.99 


7 58 


7J55 


7.60 


7,92 


7,79 


7.55 


10,41 


8.34 


7 34 


7.59 


7.94 


7.82 


7.90 


8.40 


8.14 


7.81 


17.20 


14,60 


21 30 


24,00 


18.75 


15.75 


16.15 


16.26 


16.40 


16.30 


1.173 


950 


1,124 


68 


139 


127 


120 


95 


93 


_ 


601 


628 


616 


48 


56 


51 


55 


53 


— 


— 


258 


275 


276 


22 


25 


22 


25 


24 


— 


- 


Marketing year 1 






1977 








1978 





1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 APr-Mav June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar APr Mav June Sept Oct-Dec 
435 665 1,112 1,390 1,112 2,400 1,994 1.528 1 r l77 2,137 



588 


588 


586 


88 


193 


154 


146 


94 


192 


157 


134 


160 


264 


39 


174 


28 


42 


19 


154 


41 


1.173 


950 


1.124 


152 


382 


225 


279 


238 


493 


309 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. * Ordinary protein. * Long-grain, milted basis. *Feed use approximated by residual. 



Vegetables: 



Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East l$/cwt.l 

Iceberg lettuce IS/ctrri.} 1 .♦♦«.,,♦,,*„.,.. 

Tomatoes t$/ctm.} 2 .,,..,....., 

Wholetele Price index, 10 canned 

veg. (1 967-10OI 

Grower price inde* t fresh commercial 

veg. (1967-100) 



Annuat 



1978 



'Std. carton 24's^f.o,b., shipping point, 2 2 layers, 5* 6^6 * 6. f.o.b. 6la,-Cal. 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


5.90 


5.52 


5.20 


4.02 


4.87 


3.89 


4.35 


4 50 


4.46 


5.02 


3.57 


3.23 


5.10 


5.68 


2.79 


3,40 


3.60 


4.07 


5.92 


9.10 


6 44 


7.21 


6.65 


7.27 


3.97 


4.38 


4.15 


6.94 


6.00 


8.34 


160 


170 


175 


167 


179 


181 


186 


186 


186 


186 


170 


197 


212 


207 


172 


179 


mi 


180 


213 


265 



Fruit: 



Annual 



1978 



1976 1977 1978 Jan Aug SePt Oct 

Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967-1 00) 160.4 177,5 217.6 177,6 242.3 241.2 265,6 

Df.ed fruit (1967-100) 234.9 338.4 355.3 285.8 307,1 317.5 472.3 

Canned fruit and Ju»ce {1 96 7M00I f „ . . 174.4 190.4 213.9 202.7 216.9 220.0 222.3 

Frozen fruit and ju tee (1967*100) 156.2 196.5 232.0 228.6 230.1 230.6 231.3 

Fob, shipping pomt prices: 

ApPiei. Vlkima VaJley ($/cTn.)' , 7.46 9,11 n.a. 9.50 - 10,20 9.19 

Pea^s. Yakima Valley (S/to*) 1 * 7.35 6.94 n .a, 8.64 - - 8.83 

Oranges, U.S. avg. (S/ba*) $.72 7,60 10.72 10.49 13,40 14.50 14,30 

GraP*trgh, US.avg ($/bo*) , 5 + 76 6.27 6.46 6-19 t0.40 13.60 9.42 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fresh apples (mil . Ib.l S 2.5G9.3 *2,249.0 '2.138.0 2.138 13,9 11.5 1,445.5 

Fresh peart bmUb.l '162,3 J 21 1 .6 ] 162.1 162.1 4.2 53,6 494 5 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) » 558.3 * 538.9 J 607.8 607 8 630.0 552.2 569.7 

Frozen fruit Jukes (mil. lb.) J 967,0 3 844,1 »61 3.0 613.0 1 ,061 .7 962.2 784.8 

l Red DeHcious. Washington e*tra fanc v . Carton tray pack, 80-1 25'r * D'Anjou pears, Washington wrapped. U,S, No. 1,90-135'r 



Nov 



Dec 



1979 



Jan 



230,5 


219.7 


201.0 


574 J 


575.4 


579.3 


227,9 


231.2 


231,7 


2387 


246.2 


246.2 


9.96 


10.00 


10.13 


9.00 


9.00 


9.13 


11.23 


11.63 


12.23 


6,91 


6.22 


656 


3.449.2 


3,225.8 


2,614.8 


280.2 


2281 


195,3 


600,6 


547.0 


520.4 


704.6 


580.7 


714.3 



'Stocks as of January 1 of year listed. 



30 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Cotton: 



Marketing year 1 



1976 



1975/76 1976/77 1977/78 



58.0 



70.9 



52.7 



Jan 



51.1 



Aug 



59.fi 



Sept 



60.0 



Oct 



64,1 



Nov 



65.7 



Dec 



64.4 



1979 



Jan 



61.5 



65,3 


81.7 


70.£ 


64.1 


73.2 


74.0 


76.9 


79.4 


79.2 


77,0 


71.4 


62.4 


66.0 


64.8 


74.5 


75.1 


77.fi 


79.4 


793 


76.0 


7.227.7 


6,674,4 


6,462.5 


513.0 


478.6 


592.7 


501.7 


618.4 


457,9 


— 


3,311.3 


4,783.6 


5/484.1 


546.4 


563.2 


410.3 


2963 


374.3 


489.6 


— 



U.S, price. SLM, 1 1/16 in. kts./lb.) 1 , . - 

Northern Europe pr*ces; 

Inde* (ctsVlb.l* 

U.S., SM 1-1/16 in. <ct*,/lb.P 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 

Exports (thou. bale*} ,......»,»,.... 

'Beginning August 1. Average sPot markei. * Liverpool. Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest Priced of 10 seated growth*. 4 Memphis territory growths. 

Fats and oils: Marketing year 1 !976 1979 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Jan Aug Sept Oci Nov Jan 

S wS^lt Price, No. 1 yellow. Chicago (S/fan.l . . . 6.34 5.25 7.36 US 6.43 £*7 6^76 6_66 6_79 685 

Crushing (mil. bu.l 701 .3 865.1 790.2 85.3 73.9 71 .4 89.3 89* 96.3 90J 

Process^ marg.ntS/bu.^ 17 -16 .19 2B .32 q 52 *1 25 ^43 .43 

E^pon. tm.i. bu.l 420.7 555.1 564.1 62.6 39.3 38.0 87.6 101 .7 70.6 

S Wh^l Prrce. crude, Decatur CctsJIbJ 30.7 18.3 23.9 21.0 26.3 27.8 27,2 24.9 25.8 253 

Product*™ (mil. lb.) 7.375.3 9.629,8 6,577.9 911.9 B15.8 783.3 984.3 974.8 1.049.3 

Domestic d-teppearance Imil. lb.) 6,518.1 7,906,1 7.454.4 735.2 733.6 626.1 785.9 779,9 719.7 

Exports (mil. lb.) 1.028.3 975.8 1,547.5 122.1 125.6 206.0 113.5 171.2 196.9 

Stock*, teg.nn.ng (mil. lb.) 793.5 560.6 1 ,250.6 859.2 820.8 777.5 728.6 813,4 837.1 969.8 

^hSSia. 44% protein. Decatur ($/ton) .... 130.86 147,77 199.80 162.20 162.90 163.90 176 80 177^0 1*8-75 184_75 

Product** Ithou. ton) 16,701.5 20,754.2 18.488.1 2.006.7 1.757.9 1,694.6 2.114,7 2.099.2 2.292.2 2,157.4 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 12.6013 15.551,6 14,000.8 1.381.5 1.315.8 1.263.1 1.640.6 1.625.3 M7Z0 

Exports (thou, ton) 4,298.8 5.144.8 4.559.2 1.155.4 470.6 422.7 477.5 507.5 737.0 

Stocks, beg.nn.ng (thou, ton) 507.3 358.3 354.9 245.1 262.6 234.1 242.9 239.5 205.9 289.1 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago (cts./lb.) 44.3 37.9 31 .4 34.5 45.7 48-2 47,8 48.4 46,5 48.4 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and o*l;caiendar Year 1974, 1975. and 1976 for margarine. 'Spot basis, Illinois shippmg point*. 



Sugar: 



1976 



Annual 



1977 1978 



Wholesale Price. N.Y. (S/cwt.t* 13.31 * 10.99 - 

U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons)' a 10356 11.207 10,800 

1 Raw value. * Excludes Hawaii. * Ten month average. * Preliminary. 



1978 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan Aug SePt Oct 

764 1 ,1 09 1 ,01 4 888 849 4 799i 



1979 



Jan 



-870 



Tobacco: 



Prices at auctions^ 
Flue-cured (crt./lb.J 1 < ■ ..n. . 

Burley (cts./lb.) 1 .. . .,* 



Domestic consumption 3 
Cigarettes fbil.) 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


Jan 


Aug 


'Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


110.4 
114 2 


117,6 
120.0 


135,2 
'131,1 


121.1 


1313 


141.2 


135.5 


124.9 
132.8 


131.2 


129.2 


617.1 
5,266 


5920 
4329 


3 614>2 

3 4.706 


48 .4 

364.0 


54 JJ 

378.0 


50.3 
427.5 


53.4 
446.4 


53.7 

408.7 


42,1 
352.7 






Large Cigars (mil.) .... 5,266 

'Cropyear July-June for flue-Cured, October-September for burley. a Taxable removals. * Subject to revision. 



CoHee: 



Annual 



1978 



1976 



1977 1978p Jan 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Annual 



1977 



1978P 



1979 



Dec p Jan p 



Composite green price, N.Y. IctsJlbJ 142.48 256,38 162,32 200.11 143.77 156,23 156.13 1 51 JI7 142*6 139^42 

Imports, green bean equivalent W.I. lb.) 1 2.717 1,974 2.446 268 149 182 259 234 228 ^50 



1979 



1976 1977 1978 Jul-Sep Oct Dec Jan-Mar Apr-Jun Jul SeP Oct-Dec p Jan Mar 

Roastmgstm.Mbr 2,519 1392 2,156 313 522 591 470 500 595 *630 

1 Green and Processed coffee, 2 Instant sotuable and roasted coffee, p Preliminary. "Forecast. 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1976 1977 1978 



III 



IV 



-I 



III 



IV 



$ Bil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Gross national product' 1,700,1 1.887.2 2.106.9 1,806.B 1.867.0 

Personal consumption expenditures 1,090.2 1.206.5 1,340,4 1.167.7 1,188.6 

Durable good* 156.6 178.4 197.5 173.2 175.6 

Nondurable good* 442.6 479.0 526.5 465.9 473.6 

Clothing and shoe* 75.7 81 ,5 B9.0 78.5 79.3 

Food and beverage* : . . 225.8 245.2 269.4 237.5 244.5 

Servicei 491.0 549.2 6l6.4 528.6 539.4 

Grosi Private domestic investment 243.0 297.8 344.6 272.5 295.6 

Fixed Investment 232.8 282.3 329.1 262.2 278.6 

Nonresidential 164.6 190.4 222.1 180.6 187.2 

Residential 68.2 91 .9 107.0 81 .6 91 .4 

Change in buiiness inventories 10.2 15.6 15.5 10.3 17.0 

Net exports of good* and services 7.4 -11.1 -12.0 -8,5 -5.9 

Expom 163.2 175.5 204.B 170.9 178.1 

Imports 155.7 186,6 218,B 179.4 184.0 

Government Purchases of good* and services 359.5 394.0 434,0 375.0 388.8 

Federal 129.9 145.1 153.7 |38.3 142.9 

State and locat 229.6 248.9 280-2 236.7 245.9 



1,916£ 

1,214.5 

177.4 

"479.7 

81.4 

246.4 

657.5 

309.7 

287.8 

193.5 

94.3 

21.9 

-7.0 

180.8 

187.8 

399.5 

146 .8 

2527 



1,958,1 
1 ,255.2 
187.2 
496.9 
86.7 
252.6 
571.1 
313.5 
300.5 
200.3 
100.2 
13.1 
-23.2 
172.1 
195.2 
412.5 
152.2 
260.3 



1,992,0 
1.276,7 
183.5 
501.4 
82.9 
257.7 
591.8 
322.7 
306 
205.6 
100.3 
16.7 
-24.1 
1B1.7 
205.8 
416.7 
151.5 
265.2 



2.087.5 

1 ,322.9 

197.8 

519.3 

B7.5 

267£ 

605.8 

3454 

325.3 

220.1 

105.3 

20.1 

-5,5 

205.4 

210,9 

424,7 

147.2 

277.6 



2.136.1 
1.356.9 

199.5 
531.7 

90.5 
272,0 
625.8 
350.1 
336.5 
227.5 
109j0 

13.6 
-10.7 
210.1 
220 .B 
4398 
154.0 
285.B 



1972 $ BEL (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates} 



Gross national Product 1,271.0 1,332.7 1,385.3 1,306 7 1,325.5 

Personal consumption expenditures 819.4 857.7 891.9 846.6 849.5 

Durable goods 125.9 137.8 144.6 134.9 136.2 

Nondurable good* 320 2 330.4 339.6 327.1 327.2 

Clothing and ihoes 64,2 66.6 70.9 64.9 65.1 

Food and beverage* 158.8 165.1 165.4 163.3 164.7 

Servicei 373.2 389.5 407.6 384,6 386.0 

Grow private domestic Investment 173.4 196,3 2iOjO 186.1 197,1 

Fixed investment 166.8 187.4 199.7 180-3 187.1 

Nonresidential 118,9 129.8 139.9 126.8 129,1 

Residential 47.8 57,7 59.8 53.5 58.0 

Change In bujlnew inventories 6.7 8.9 10.3 5.8 10.0 

Net exports of good* and services 1 5.4 9,5 8.4 1 1 ,2 1 1 .0 

Export! 95.9 98,2 107.1 97.1 98,9 

Imports 80.5 88,7 98.7 85.9 87.9 

Government purchase! of goods and services 2628 269.2 275.0 262.8 267.9 

Federal 96.6 101.6 100.3 98.7 101.3 

State and local 166.2 167.6 174.7 164.1 166.6 

New plant and equipment expenditures ($ bil.} , v 1 20.49 1 35.80 

Implicit price delator for GNP U972=100) . . , v .. 133.76 141.61 

D+sposabia fricome {Sbil.l 1,184.4 1,303.0 

Disposable income (1972 $biU 890.1 926,3 

Per capita disposable income i$) 5.504 6.009 

Per capita ditposable income (1972 $) 4,136 4,271 

U.S. population, tot. met, military abroad (mil.) 215.1 216.8 218.5 216.2 

Civilian population (mil.) 213.0 214.7 216.4 214.1 

See footnotes at end of next table, 



1,343,9 

858,0 

136.9 

329.2 

66.2 

164.9 

391.8 

201.7 

189,5 

130.8 

58,8 

12.2 

12.5 

100,8 

88.2 

271.7 

102.9 

168.8 



1.354.5 
876,6 
143,0 
338.1 

70,2 
167.6 
395.6 
200.3 
192.8 
132.5 

60.3 
7.5 
3.1 

96.0 

92.9 
274.5 
103,6 
170.9 



1,354.2 

873.5 

137.8 

333.3 

66.8 

165,6 

402.4 

205.7 

193,4 

133.8 

59,5 

12,3 

2.9 

99.1 

96.2 

272.1 

101.2 

170.8 



1,382.6 

886.3 

145.8 

336.3 

69.5 

164.7 

404.2 

213.1 

200.4 

140.5 

59.9 

12.7 

11.3 

108.4 

97.1 

271.9 

97.1 

174.8 



1,391.4 
895 1 
144.8 
340.4 

71.8 
164.8 
410.0 
210.4 
201.4 
141.7 

59.7 

90 

9.2 

109.0 

99.7 
276.7 
100,4 
176.3 



1,451,4 1.248.0 

965.8 904.8 

6.641 5,772 

4,419 4,185 



135.3 
9186 
5,934 

4.241 

216,6 

214.5 



1,319,1 
931.9 

6,077 
4,293 

217.1 
2149 



1,359.6 

949.6 
6.250 
4.365 

217.5 
215.4 



1.391.6 
952,1 
6,387 

4,370 

217.9 
215,8 



1,433.3 

960.3 
6.566 

4.399 

218.3 
216.2 



2.212.1 
1,405.1 

209.2 
553.5 
95.2 
280.1 
642.5 
360.1 
348.6 
235.2 
113.3 
11.6 
-7.8 
222.0 
229.7 
454,6 
162.3 
292,3 



1,413.0 
912.6 
150.1 
348.6 

75.2 
166.5 
4138 
210.9 
203.9 
143.7 

60.2 
7.0 

10.1 
111.7 
101.6 
279.5 
102.4 
177.1 



153.09 130.16 134,24 140.38 138.11 144,25 150.76 155.41 161.24 
152.09 13B.27 140.86 142.63 144.56 147.10 150.98 153.52 156.66 



1,468.4 1,512.3 

968.7 982.2 

6,712 6,898 

4,428 4,480 



218.8 
216.6 



219.2 
217.1 



■*-> 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Selected monthly indicators 

Annual 1978 1979 

1976 1977 I978p Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial products. totalM 1967-1 00). ,,.,.,.. 129.8 137.1 145.1 138.8 147.1 147.8 148.7 149.5p 150.5p 150.7p 

Uinuf.ctur.nB (1967-1001 129.5 137.1 145.6 138.7 47.6 48.7 49.5 50.4p 51.5P 51.6P 

Durable 11967-100) 121.7 129.5 139.3 131.1 M2.1 42.8 44.0 44.9 46.4P 46.2P 

Nondurable (1967-1001 140.9 148.1 154.7 149.8 155.6 156.7 157.4 158.4p 158.9P 159.7p 

L^liSiMWI-lMI 124.7 130.9 137.0 134.4 137.2 138.3 138.8 138.2 138.1 136.5P 

Employment' IMil. persons) 87.5 90 5 94.4 92.9 94.7 95.0 95.2 95.8 95.9 96.3 

Unemployment rale 4 1%) 7.7 7.0 6.0 6.3 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 5.8 

^J.^^.hw1*„«.'*.i. ...:...:::.: 1^9 1.529.0 1,707.6 1.615.5 1.731.1 i.7«.7 1.^ ^f? 1J ^f , *i« p 

Hourly earnings In manufacture 'IS) 5.22 5.67 6.16 5.97 6.16 6 28 6.32 6.38 6 47 647p 

Money stock lllV ave^' (tol.) '313.8 '338.7 «361.5 341.9 357.0 361-1 361-6 361.0 36.5 360.0p 

T.me and savings deposit, (daily aver 3g e|>l$bll.] ... * 489.2 '544 4 '611.4 550.0 587.5 593.7 K7 9 BOM 6 14 SI&Op 

Thr«^ontt l T"M, u rvhil.r«.M%I 4 989 5 265 7.221 6.448 7.036 7836 8 132 8^87 9J22 B 346p 

Aaa corporate bond y.eld (Moody'.)" t%l 8.43 8.02 8.73 8.41 8.69 8.69 859 9.03 9.16 9-25p 

Interest rate on new home mortgages" • [%) 8.99 9.01 9.54 9.15 MO 9.73 9*3 9.87 1M2 0_19p 

Houiingturt.. private (.nduding farml (thou.l 1.637.6 1987.1 2.019.5 1.744 2,004 2.024 2,054 2 107 2 062p 1.656p 

AutO sales at retail, total' .m.l.l 10.1 11.2 10.1 11.9 10.8 11.1 110 1 -2p 

Business sales, «••)' (Sb.U 200.8 223.8 253.1 230.3 258.3 258.3 265.3 268.3 271.1p 

Business .nven.orie.. total' Kbil.l 309.2 334.8 373.8 337.7 362.8 364.7 367.4 371.5 373.8P - 

Sale, of all retail stores ISbil.l' 53.5 59.0 65.0 60.0 65.9 66.3 67.4 68.6 69.4 P 69.7P 

Durable goods stores (Sb.l.l 17.5 19,9 22.2 19.9 22.9 22.8 23.6 23.9 24.1p 23.5p 

Nondurable^ s,or„ ISb.l.l 36.0 39.1 42.8 40.1 43.0 43.5 43.8 44.7 45.4P 45*p 

Food s.ores (toll 12.2 13.0 14.3 13.6 14.4 14.6 14.7 14.9 15.2p 15.4P 

Eatin.and drinking places (Sb.l.) 4.8 5.3 5.9 5.4 6.0 B.I 6.1 6.0 6.2p 6.2P 

Apoa'el and accessory stores ,Sb,l.) 2.8 2.8 3.1 2.7 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.6 3.3P 3.3p 

1 Depanment of Commerce 'Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Composite index of 12 leading indicators. 4 Department of Labor, Bureau of 

Labor Statistics ' Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Sank Board. Adjusted for seasonal 
variations, holidays, Bnd trading day differences, p, Preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of .principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Export commodities: 

Wheal, f,o.b. vessel* Gulf ports ($/bu.l 

Corn, l.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu ,1 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. ymhH, Gulf ports l$/bu.) . 

Sovbeans, f.o.b, vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu .\ 

Soybean Otl* Decatur Icti./lb.l . . < , 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/tonl 

Cotton, 10 market a*g, spot Icis./lb.) 

Tobacco, avg. pnce of auciion kti,/1b.l 

Rice- l.o.b. mill* Houston l$/cwt.l 

Inedible tallow* Chicago (ct&Vlb.) 

Import commodities: 

Coffee, NX spot <cts,/lb.) 

Sugar* N.Y* «Pot IctsVlb.l 

Cow meat, f .O.b. port of entry (cti./lb*> 

Rubber* N<Y. spot fcn./lb.l 

Cocoa bean*. N.Y, l$/lb.l 

Bananas* l.o.b. Port of entry |$/40*lb, box) 
Canned Daniiti hams, an -warehouse N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Quantity Indices 

Export (1967-100) 

Import (1967-100) 

Unit Value Indices 

Export 11967-100) 

Import (1967-100) 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1976 


1977 


1978 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept' 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


3.65 


2.85 


3.56 


3.25 


3.53 


364 


381 


3,84 


3.7B 


3.B1 


2.91 


2,49 


2.66 


2.57 


2.43 


2.45 


2.50 


2.59 


2.58 


2,76 


2.73 


2.30 


2.48 


2.35 


2J2 


2.29 


2.44 


2.51 


2.51 


2.54 


6.07 


7.3S 


7,04 


6,24 


6.81 


7.05 


7.15 


6.97 


7.13 


7.40 


18.05 


23 69 


25.79 


2091 


26.31 


27.80 


27.17 


24.91 


25.84 


25,76 


155.82 


192.17 


170,71 


162.20 


162.90 


163.90 


176,80 


177.10 


188.75 


184.90 


67.70 


60.48 


58.31 


51,06 


5986 


6004 


64.08 


65.65 


64.39 


61.48 


105.73 


114.24 


121.74 


117.76 


124 00 


131.60 


127 30 


128.20 


129.20 


130.40 


16.17 


16.96 


20.61 


25.00 


19.00 


16.50 


16.60 


16.20 


16.35 


16.30 


13.27 


13.61 


15,89 


13.62 


16.25 


16.25 


17.30 


1B.06 


" 




1.42 


2,41 


1.66 


2.09 


1.41 


1.55 


1.55 


1J50 


1.40 


1.35 


13.31 


10 99 


13.92 


1128 


13,29 


14,40 


15.17 


14,23 


14.25 


14.63 


71.69 


68.42 


97.17 


77.81 


91.86 


10180 


108.3S 


109.75 


116.56 


127.93 


39.59 


41.59 


50.19 


43.51 


5221 


55.05 


57.69 


58,97 


65.70 


54.60 


,94 


1.72 


1.53 


1.31 


1.51 


1.69 


1.70 


1.80 


1.75 


1.63 


4.67 


5.01 


5.20 


4.65 


4.39 


4.58 


4.64 


4.85 


5.32 


4.98 


1.75 


1.85 


2.02 


2.07 


1.99 


1 99 


2.01 


2,17 


2.09 


2.09 


174 


177 


n.a 


n.a. 


:na. 


nA. 


nj. 


n4. 


n<a. 


n.a. 


138 


138 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n*. 


n<a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


207 


210 


n.a. 


n.a. 


rta 


n^. 


n4. 


n£, 


n,a. 


n.a. 


217 


235 


n.a. 


n.a. 


nJ, 


n.a. 


n«a. 


n.a. 


nJ. 


not. 



n.a. oot available. 
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U.S. agricultural ex pom 



Animals live, excL poultry 

Meat and praps., exd. poultry Imt) - 

Dairy products, exd. eggs 

Poultry and poultry product! , , , , t 
Grains and Preparations . . , 

Wheat and w^eat flour Imt) 

Rice, milled (mt) 

Feed Grams Imt)* * * 

Other 

Fruits, nutl. and preparations 

Vegetable* and preparations 

Sugar and praps., tnd. honey 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (mt) . . 
Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal Imt), . , , * 

Sewrages, ind, distilled afcoholic IhfJ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mtl .... 

Hides, skins, and furskins * 

Oilseeds . . , ,,...., 

SoVbeans Imt} 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) . 

Cotton, unmanufactured Imt}. 

Fats, oils, and greasei Imt). , 

Vegetable oiJs and **a*ei Imt} 

Rubber and allied gumi Imt) 

Other 



Total 
1 





Octot 


«T-Deoember 








December 




1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


Thou. 


units 


S Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


S ThOUn 


- 


- 


33581 


49.915 


—. 


_ 


13,330 


15.647 


104 


108 


159,276 


214,783 


39 


32 


60,456 


67,553 


*~ 


— 


35.208 


23,048 


— 


— 


15,011 


6,509 


— 


- 


84,772 


92399 


— 


— 


31,926 


30.203 


— 


— 


2,065,368 


2.740.833 


— 


— 


843,485 


933,405 


5^79 


8.253 


668,835 


1.128,958 


2,447 


2.482 


283,258 


345.657 


536 


600 


178,542 


238,252 


189 


258 


65,492 


92,466 


12,355 


12,877 


1,148,099 


1.305,411 


4,765 


4,535 


468,718 


467.178 


— 


— 


69.892 


68 ,1 82 


— 


— 


26,017 


28.104 


— 


— 


330.466 


404,947 


— 


— 


103,355 


106.738 


— 


- 


147/432 


201,605 


— 


— 


55,721 


67317 


— 


— 


14,313 


16.193 


r ^ 


— 


5,930 


5,480 


13 


21 


34,570 


63,085 


5 


8 


12.100 


19.624 


— 


— 


351,546 


509,390 


>r 


_ 


128.722 


210,504 


1,221 


1,675 


229.031 


352,743 


488 


687 


89,640 


148,199 


76 


87 


2/747 


3,390 


40 


25 


1,442 


982 


77 


122 


329,395 


555,781 


46 


39 


202,783 


182,764 


— 


— 


169,410 


253.062 


— 


— 


66.422 


119,349 


— 


— 


1.515,032 


2,112,460 


— 


_ 


418,161 


589.030 


6.052 


7,070 


1,323,415 


1.782,432 


1,552 


1,921 


355.338 


492,801 


1 


1 


8,314 


9,382 


1 


0) 


4.333 


1,194 


233 


264 


307 .1 94 


353374 


117 


112 


157,186 


155,487 


351 


332 


143,217 


165,773 


118 


92 


48,354 


45.714 


366 


337 


214,382 


230.151 


131 


152 


79361 


104346 


4 


2 


5,597 


1.376 


2 


1 


2,253 


717 


— 


— 


167309 


205.112 


- 


- 


73,328 


72,814 


- 


- 


6,1 10,029 


8.207.079 


— 


w 


2,323*659 


2.736,577 



Less than 500. NOTE? 1 metric ion (mt) « 2.204.622 lb.; 1 hectoliter (hi) « 100 liter* * 26.42008 gal. 



U.S. agricultural export* by regions 



Region 1 



Western Europe \ *. . : 

Enlarged European Community . ... ,", .„ 

Other Western Europe -,. .... 



Oc l ober- Decern bar 



December 



Change from year -earlier 



Eastern Europe and USSR 

USSR 

Eastern Europe 



Asia T T 

West Asia . . : 

South Asia 

East and Southeast Asfa, ex. Japan and China 

Japan 

China ...,,,,,.,,, 



Latin America and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Mexico ,.♦.,,..... 



Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 



Africa 

North Africa . . . 
Other Africa . . 



1977 



Oceania ^. . ., , 

Total 3 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments. : Totals mav not 



1978 



1977 



2,267 

1.772 

495 


2,897 

2,297 

600 


406 
240 

166 


391 
130 
261 


2,005 

232 

75 

557 

1.078 

63 


2 P 920 
377 
135 
770 

1.354 
284 


566 
47 

166 


966 
168 

334 


375 

130 


441 
193 


318 
192 
126 


355 

155 
2O0 


44 


45 


6,110 


8.207 


add due to rounding. 



$ Mil. 



837 
613 
224 

176 
107 

69 

829 
B8 
25 

244 

447 
25 

191 
29 
33 

120 
25 

128 
76 
52 

16 

2,324 



1978 



936 
737 

199 

170 

39 
131 

1,000 
119 
61 
284 
428 
108 

306 

39 

102 

157 

24 

129 
40 
89 

14 

2,737 



OctOec 
1978 



December 
1978 



Pet. 



+28 
+30 
+21 

-4 
-A6 
+57 

+46 
+63 
+80 
+38 

+26 
+351 

+71 
+257 
+101 

+18 
+48 

+ 12 

-19 
+59 

+2 

+34 



+ 12 
+20 

-11 

3 
-64 

+90 

+21 
+35 

+144 

+16 

-4 

+332 

+60 

+34 

+209 

+31 

-A 

+ 1 
-47 
+71 

-12 

+ 18 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



U.S. agricultural imports 



October 'December 



December 



AnimallUWrBKd- Poetry 

Meat and prtp*., exd. poultry (mt) 

Beef and veal Imt) 

Pork Imtr 

Dairy products* exd. eggs 

Poultry and poultry product* 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat and flour (mtl ♦ . ♦ </- - - 

Riot Imt) ' 

Feed grains Imtl 

Other : ■■* 

Fruiti, nuts, and preparations * 

Bananas, fresh Imt) 

Vegetable* and preparations + . . . , 

Sugar and prepr* ind* honey 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) * * * 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (mt) + 

Coffee, green Imt) ., 

Cocoa beans (mt) ♦ .,...*.. 

Feeds and fodders 

Protean meal (mt) at 

Beveregesjnd. distilled alcoholic (hi) . - 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (rut) 

Hides* Skins, and furskins ♦ . . . . ,J . 

Oilseeds . # t , , , , t . 

Soybean* (mtr 

Wool, unmanufactured \mt\ * - . 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 

Fati, Oils, and greases Jmt), , , + 

Vegetable oils and waxes Imt) ■ ■ 

Rubber and allied gum* (mt) 

Other j 

Total 

1 Less than 500. NOTE: 1 metric ton (mt) ' 



1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


1977 


1978 


Thou. 


unlti 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


unlti 


$ Thou. 








101,198 


152.120 


_ 


— 


42,795 


68,620 


188 


257 


299,831 


554,251 


96 


82 


154,669 


186,835 


155 


207 


198,649 


402,772 


78 


67 


100.242 


1 38,722 


29 


42 


9l r 796 


134,512 


15 


13 


49,657 


42,947 







90,181 


122,854 


- 


- 


47.081 


52,839 







13 r 520 


7.065 


— 


— 


6,347 


2,213 






36,823 


58,004 


— 


™5i \ 


14,580 


18.806 


( l ) 


( l ) 


12 


63 


( l ) 


( ) 


3 


33 


1 


1 


278 


372 


f > 


V) 


114 


173 


52 


46 


5,164 


4,880 


23 


23 


2,307 


2,512 




_ 


31,369 


52.689 


- 


- 


12,156 


16,088 





^ 


217,125 


284,503 


— 


— 


71,374 


98,922 


546 


549 


78,612 


86,264 


193 


163 


24,639 


25,766 






119,709 


148,316 


— 


— 


53,474 


69.194 





_^ 


381,713 


237,574 


- 


- 


196,647 


75,800 


1,783 


987 


341 ,851 


184,011 


936 


317 


184,920 


59,236 


266 


458 


1, 018,300 


1,440,885 


113 


151 


430,204 


490.992 


177 


314 


690.239 


953,185 


81 


99 


316.055 


306,470 


19 


56 


80,519 


178,013 


6 


21 


23.404 


74,204 







16,116 


19,075 


— 




6,076 


6,516 


2 


1 


316 


234 


1 


( ) 


161 


73 


11,970 


19,523 


121,776 


228,755 


4,918 


6,385 


47,885 


75.276 


33 


34 


78,084 


84,561 


11 


10 


24,794 


24.822 




L _ 


39,563 


45,544 


— 


— 


22,348 


18,324 






109,447 


134.383 


_ 


— 


37,153 


36,624 


*'S 


O 


7 


2 


C 1 ) 


C) 


1 


o> 


4 


8 


11 r 880 


22,364 


2 


2 


5.658 


6,434 


3 


4 


1,551 


1,202 


1 


1 


252 


312 


2 


2 


1023 


1,256 


< J > 


( l ) 


314 


246 


166 


177 


95,323 


123,001 


59 


45 


32,028 


32.931 


196 


176 


160,551 


173,549 


84 


73 


69,445 


74,390 




- 


37.609 


30,886 


— 


~ 


19,787 


19,507 


- 


- 


2,951 ,823 


3.870,148 


- 


- 


1,282£t1 


1.359,603 


)4.622lb.;1 


hectoliter (hi) 1 


■ 100 liters * 


26.42008 gal- 











Trade balance 



Oc tobe r- Decern ber 



1977 



1978 



December 



1977 



S Mil. 



1978 



Agricultural exports 6,1 10 

N on agricultural exports , 23,970 

Total exports 30,080 

Agricultural imports , . , + ._+ 2354 

Nonagricultural import* ,,.... ', m „ ff . ..... ....... 35,455 

Total imports 38,409 

Agricultural trade balance 3,156 

Nonagricultural trade balance . . . < —1 1,485 

Total trade balance * w * . ** —8.329 



8,207 
31,434 
39,641 

3.870 
41.518 

45.388 

4,337 

-10.084 
-5.747 



2,324 
8,874 

11,198 

1,285 
12.191 

13,476 

1,039 
-3,317 

-2.278 



2,737 

10,565 
13.302 

1.360 
13.672 
15,032 

1.377 
-3,107 

-1,730 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1973/74 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . * 

Export! (metric ton! * 

Consumption (metric lont a 
Ending stocki Imetric ton)* 



1974/75 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79' 







Mil. units 






216.6 


219.9 


225.0 


232.5 


725.6 


225.8 


372,2 


357.1 


350.0 


415.1 


381.5 


422.5 


72.6 


68.1 


73.7 


69.9 


75.3 


73.1 


364,0 


363.1 


352.2 


379.8 


399.0 


407 3 


703 


63.6 


63.0 


98.4 


80.8 


95.9 


341.6 


341.6 


349-5 


352.0 


350.5 


350.3 


667.8 


628.0 


644.4 


702.1 


693.8 


732.4 


80.9 


68.9 


87.8 


88.6 


95.6 


89,5 


672.2 


632.6 


646.3 


681.6 


688.0 


709.0 


63.9 


57.9 


55.9 


76,4 


82.2 


105.6 


135.8 


138.0 


143.1 


141.5 


143.4 


145.8 


330.9 


336.8 


360.6 


349.1 


366.2 


3765 


11.4 


11.0 


11. 9 


14.5 


13.2 


13.8 


328.4 


336.7 


352.1 


350.6 


3599 


371,5 


17,9 


18.2 


26.7 


25.2 


31.6 


36.6 



Coane grain*: 
Area (hectare) ....... ... 

Production (metric ton) . . - 

Export* (metric ton! 

Consumption (metric ton) 1 
Ending stocki (metnc tonF 

Rice, rough: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric tonl . . . 

Export* Imetric tonl 

Consumption (metric ton)" , 
Ending s-ocks (metric ton) 1 

Total grains: 

Area (hectare) 694.0 699.5 717,6 726.0 719,5 721.9 

Production (metric ton) . . .^ 1,370.9 1,331.9 1 r 355.0 1,466.3 1,441,5 1,531.4 

Export! (metric ton) 164.9 148.0 173.4 173.0 184.1 176.4 

Consumption Imetric ton)* . 1,364.6 1,3324 1.350.6 1,412.0 1.4463 1,487.8 

Ending stocki (metric ton) 1 152.1 139.7 145.6 200.0 194.6 238,1 

Oilseeds and meals: 4 5 
Production (metric ton) . . ,,. r 68.3 64.3. 72.8 66.4 78.8 83.7 

Trade (metric ton) 27.3 27.5 33.6 33.6 38.4 40.7 

Fats and oils:* 

Production (metric tort) 47.4 46,2 49.7 47.8 52.7 55.0 

Trade fmetric ton) 13.6 13.8 15.8 16,4 18.1 19.0 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) 32.8 334 29.8 30.8 32.6 31 .6 

Production (bale) 63,2 64 3 53,9 57 4 63.5 59.4 

Export* (bale) 19.6 17.4 19.3 17.6 18,9 19.8 

Consumption (bale) 62.0 58.3 61 .0 61 -0 60.8 61 9 

Ending ttocfct fbafe) 25,1 31 .3 24.2 21 .0 24.2 21 .3 

1 Forecast. 'Where stock data not available (excluding USSR), consumption deludes stock changes. 3 Stocks data are based on differing marketing years end do not 
represent levefs at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change m USSR gram stocks but not absolute level. 'Soybean meal equivalent 
3 Calendar year data. 1974 data corresponds with 1973/74. 1975 data with 1974/75. etc.. 
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